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Marcella  Lindsey 

From  the  mid- 1860s  to  the  present, 
local  newspapers  have  given  space  to 
those  who  have  reminisced  about  or 
studied  the  past.  Few  of  the  writers  in  this 
area  have  been  formally  trained  in  his¬ 
tory,  but  they  have  made  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  it.  What  would  we  know 
about  our  county’s  past  if  we  had  not  read 
the  columns  of  Edla  Allen,  Charlotte  Hale 
Bergerson,  Jack  Fosmark,  Vera  Gault, 
Minnie  Myrtle  Marxen,  Walter  Mattila, 
Michael  McCusker,  Eathel  Abbey  Moore, 
Bonnie  Oathes,  Myrtle  Slanger,  Josephine  Swanson,  Roger  Tetlow  and  others? 
How  does  one  follow  in  their  steps  and  become  a  historical  writer  for  the 
newspaper?  One  example  is  that  of  Marcella  Lindsey  who  writes  for  both  the 
Columbia  Press  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Seniors. 

Marcella  was  bom  and  raised  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  the  fifth  child  of 
William  A.  and  Mabel  Doney  Wiley.  In  March  1941,  the  family  moved  to 
Warrenton.  Two  years  later,  she  married  Charles  Elvis  Lindsey.  Except  for  about 
three  years  during  World  War  II  working  for  Uptegrove  Lumber,  Marcella  spent 
the  next  few  years  employed  in  the  fish  processing  industry:  at  Seaside  Clam 
Company,  San  Juan  Cannery  and  Ocean  Foods.  Work  in  the  Astoria  grade  schools 
followed,  then  for  two  years,  she  had  an  antique  store  at  her  home  in  Warrenton. 
If  her  first  name  sounds  familiar,  that  is  because  Marcella  operated  a  Christian 
Supply  store  and  a  Wilton  Cake  store  in  Astoria  from  about  1974  to  1987. 

How  did  she  take  the  step  to  historical  writing?  Upon  retiring,  Marcella  took 
an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Warrenton  Senior  Center.  She  organized 
birthday  parties  for  area  seniors,  many  of  whom  descended  from  some  of  the 
earliest  pioneers.  Marcella’s  written  reports  on  the  parties  for  the  Columbia  Press 
and  the  Senior  paper  were  popular  with  the  readers  and  her  biographical  articles 
became  a  regular  feature.  Her  curiosity  in  the  area’s  history  grew  as  she  searched 
for  information  to  add  to  her  stories.  The  result  was  an  important  series  on  the 
history  of  the  Warrenton  churches,  Skipanon  School,  Newton’s  Comer,  and 
biographies  of  Samuel  H.  Lee,  Dick  Baldwin,  Agnes  Thorsen  Nygaard,  Esther 
Birkholz,  Ethel  Buchanon,  “Doc”  Wilson,  AmesN.  Fenton,  Rudolph  Bosshart,  and 
Conrad  and  Carolyn  Peterson.  Marcella’s  path  to  the  avocation  of  history  writing 
is,  perhaps,  unique.  What  she  possesses  is  a  desire  to  preserve  the  past,  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  it  is  done,  and  the  willingness  to  learn  more.  Newspaper 
publishers  who  provide  space  for  printing  stories  like  those  of  Marcella  Lindsey’s 
will  help  to  insure  that  we  will  have  historians  in  the  future. 
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Courtesy  of  Joan  Steele 

Abraham  Isaac  Jaloff  at  22  in  a  portrait  taken  in  Portland  shortly  after 
his  marriage  in  1903.  This  is  the  earliest  photograph  of  him  available. 


A  member  of  the  Jaloff  family  returns  to  Astoria 


THE  JEWS  OF  ASTORIA: 
DIASPORA  AND  DISAPPEARANCE 

By  Joan  Steele 
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FOREWORD 

Students  of  Jewish  history 
recognize  the  term  "diaspora"  defining 
the  body  of  Jews  living  dispersed 
among  the  Gentiles  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity  and  hence,  as  defined  in  the 
dictionary,  "the  aggregate  of  Jews  or 
Jewish  communities  outside  of  Pales¬ 
tine."  Throughout  the  centuries,  Jews 
have  flourished  in  diaspora  communities 
all  over  the  world.  Indeed,  until  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Israel,  all  Jews 
throughout  the  world  -from  England  to 
Ethiopia,  Venezuela  to  Venice-were 
Diaspora  Jews  who  managed  to  retain 
their  heritage  in  varying  ways.  In  study¬ 
ing  the  Jewish  history  of  most  American 
communities,  scholars  look  through  the 
records  of  synagogues,  schools,  com¬ 


munity  centers,  and  fraternal  orders 
such  as  B'nai  Brith,  for  these  are  the 
organizations  developed  by  Jews  to 
create  their  ethnic  and  religious  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  midst  of  the  larger  com¬ 
munity.  Astoria  presents  the  anomaly  of 
a  vanished  Jewish  community  that  (at 
least  for  a  time)  was  so  well  accepted  it 
didn't  feel  the  need  for  such  separate 
groupings.  The  history  of  Astoria's  Jews 
resides  largely  in  the  amorphous  public 
record  of  its  newspapers  and  fragmen¬ 
tary  legal  documents.  In  the  end,  Astor¬ 
ia's  diaspora  became  one  of  disappear¬ 
ance. 

RETURN  TO  ASTORIA 

In  May  1995  as  1  drove  through 
the  fog-shrouded  forests  of  Highway  26 
to  trace  my  family's  roots,  I  tried  to 
imagine  what  it  must  have  been  like  in 
those  early  days,  before  paved  high¬ 
ways,  automobiles,  and  all  our  modem 
conveniences.  What  must  it  have  been 
like  to  come  to  Astoria  in  1903  fresh  off 
the  train  from  New  York  City  with  $3  in 
your  pocket  to  make  a  new  life  in  this 
raw  new  land? 

Staying  in  a  bed  and  breakfast 
hotel  that  once  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
convent,  I  was  surrounded  by  luxury  far 
surpassing  anything  my  grandparents 
could  have  imagined.  Still,  each  night  as 
I  fell  asleep,  the  barking  of  the  seals  in 
the  Columbia  River  rang  in  my  ears. 
That,  and  the  sound  of  the  rain  dripping 
from  the  roof  evoked  a  sense  of  the 


Courtesy  of  Joan  Steele 

Charlotte  Zena  Krone  Jaloff  as  a  newlywed.  She 
was  eighteen  when  this  portrait  was  taken  in 
Portland  shortly  before  the  couple  left  for  Astoria 
in  1903. 


familiar,  for  they  must  have  heard  these 
sounds  in  their  Astoria  long  ago. 

Each  day  of  my  visits  I  spent  in  the 
Astor  Library,  cranking  reels  of  micro¬ 
film  for  endless  hours  broken  only  by 
walks  through  the  old  downtown, 
different  today  after  the  1922  fire  than  it 
was  when  my  grandparents  struggled  to 
earn  a  living  here.  At  the  comer  of  12th 


and  Commercial  the  Liberty 
Theatre  gives  off  hints  of  a  former 
grandeur.  The  Astor  Building  rose 
proudly  like  a  phoenix  from  the 
fire's  ashes;  my  grandfather's 
buses  left  from  that  comer  to  take 
Astorians  to  Seaside  and  Portland 
once  the  roads  became  passable. 
And  as  I  walked  down  to  the 
riverside  over  the  creosote  pilings, 
the  scent  rose  up  as  it  must  have 
in  those  early  days.  So  much  has 
changed  and  yet  the  essentials 
perhaps  remain. 

What  no  longer  exists  in 
Astoria,  however,  is  a  viable 
Jewish  community.  All  my  life  1 
heard  tales  of  early  twentieth- 
century  life  in  Astoria  from  my 
mother  and  her  parents,  who  were 
part  of  that  Jewish  community  for 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  So  I  had  determined  to 
return  to  those  roots  and  discover 
what  the  Jewish  community 
was  like  then  and  what  has 
become  of  it  today. 

The  mists  that  hang  over  the 
Astoria  hills  obscure  much  and 
certainly  the  presence  of  Jews  is 
not  apparent  today.  The  large  in¬ 
scription  "Greenberg"  over  the 
business  at  14th  and  Commercial 
might  be  a  clue,  for  what  was 
once  Mary  and  Jerry  Greenberg's 
furniture  store  now  is  J  &  S 
Appliance  Sales  and  Service. 
Jerry  is  dead,  Mary  has  moved  to 
Portland;  their  removal  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  disappearance  of  a  Jewish 
presence  in  Astoria  today. 

THE  EARLY  PRESENCE 

That  there  were  Jews  in  Astoria  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  evident  mostly 
from  contemporary  newspapers  and 
some  historical  research  resulting  from 
the  present  interest  in  ethnic  history. 
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Even  more  than  the  Jews  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Oregon  who  were  a  formidable 
presence  in  Oregon's  first  boom  town 
and  now  have  disappeared,  leaving  only 
a  few  graves  in  the  pioneer  cemetery 
(and  a  substantial  building  or  two 
protected  by  Jacksonville’s  national 
historic  district  designation),  Astoria's 
early  pioneer  families  have  vanished. 
The  few  persons  of  Jewish  extraction 
who  live  in  Astoria  are  either  assim¬ 
ilated  or  very  recent  arrivals  who 
practice  their  religion  when  they  can  or 
practice  it  not  at  all. 

Ironically  enough,  it  appears  that 
the  first  Jew  in  Oregon,  one  Herman 
Ehrenberg,  was  associated  with  Astoria. 
Like  most  of  the  early  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants,  Ehrenberg  was  of  German 
origin;  he  came  to  Astoria  in  1844  and 
spent  two  years  surveying  western 
Oregon  towns  after  serving  as  a  soldier 
of  fortune  in  the  fight  for  Texas  inde¬ 
pendence.  Ehrenberg's  later  fate  is  un¬ 
known;  perhaps  like  many  of  his  co¬ 
religionists  he  migrated  east  to  Portland 
in  search  of  the  culture  and  compan¬ 
ionship  that  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  in  a  pioneer  antebellum  Astoria 
concerned  mostly  with  lumbering  and 
fisheries. 

The  Jews  who  came  to  Astoria  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were  almost 
without  exception  German  bom.  They 
had  been  forced  from  their  homeland  by 
restrictive  laws  (particularly  those  that 
forbade  Jews  to  marry),  as  well  as  by 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  curiosity 
prevalent  following  the  revolutions  that 
shook  Europe  in  1848.  Those  who  came 
to  Astoria  were  not  all  peddler/mer- 
chants  as  was  largely  the  case  through¬ 
out  the  western  states.  For  example, 
Joseph  Megler,  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  on  the  cruiser  Lexington  during 
the  Civil  War,  came  to  Astoria  in  1865 
where  he  pursued  his  craft  of  tinsmith, 
building  a  prosperous  salmon-canning 


business,  and  settling  across  the  river  on 
the  Washington  side.  In  common  with 
many  Jews  who  became  prosperous, 
Megler  interested  himself  in  politics  and 
served  in  the  Washington  state  legis¬ 
lature  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
while  his  brother  Alex  became  the 
proprietor  of  the  Occident  Hotel  in 
Astoria.  The  Meglers  represent  one 
strand  of  the  Jewish  presence  in 
Astoria— that  of  assimilation.  Both 
married  gentile  women  and  seem  to 
have  retained  neither  a  religious  nor  a 
cultural  affinity  with  the  Jewish  people, 
being  more  often  linked  with  the 
Forester  and  Elk  lodges  so  pervasive  at 
the  time. 

Without  any  direct  links  to  the 
nineteenth-century  Jewish  community  of 
Astoria,  the  task  of  tracing  those  who 
lived  there  becomes  a  kind  of  guessing 
game  with  deductions  made  from 
reading  precinct  registers  and  scanning 
ads,  news  items,  or  obituaries  in  old 
newspapers.  The  names  appear,  but  who 
could  those  people  have  been?  Julius 
Strauss,  who  signed  the  1900  Register 
of  Electors,  was  a  fifty-two  year  old 
merchant  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1 877, 
having  been  in  the  west  for  some  time 
since  he  became  a  citizen  in  1869  in 
Bozeman,  Montana.  No  doubt,  like 
most  young  men  of  the  period  he  started 
out  as  a  peddler.  Samuel  Greenbaum,  a 
clerk,  had  the  advantage  over  most 
Jewish  immigrants;  he  was  bom  in 
England,  so  when  he  was  naturalized  in 
Astoria  in  1 895  he  had  no  language 
barrier  to  overcome.  The  Jewish  interest 
in  education  is  evident  from  news  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1891  school  year  that 
Mrs.  I.  Cohen  had  taken  her  two  child¬ 
ren  on  the  steamer  Telephone  to  place 
them  at  the  Mt.  Angel  Academy.  Clearly 
seven-year  old  Harry  and  nine-year  old 
Hattie  Cohen  were  intended  for  a  higher 
form  of  learning  than  was  available  in 
Astoria.  A  famous  name— J.  Sheman- 
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ski-appears  briefly  in  the  newspapers 
during  the  summer  of  1 877.  This  is  not 
the  philanthropist  Joseph  Shemanski 
who  built  a  fortune  from  peddling  cheap 
clothes  on  the  streets  of  Portland  and 
eventually  owned  the  Eastern  Outfitting 
empire.  The  Shemanski  of  the  '70s  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  California  Sash  and 
Blind  Store— a  dealer  in  building  mater¬ 
ials— who  "in  consequence  of  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  an  overdone  trade"  left  Astoria 
for  Portland  in  August  1877. 

The  names  of  N.  Loeb  and  B. 
Hamburger  appear  in  the  pages  of  the 
Astoria  papers  in  1875.  According  to 
the  papers,  Loeb  had  a  mercantile  store 
selling  clothing  and  groceries  on  Main 
Street  in  1877.  Nathan  Loeb  had  come 
to  Astoria  from  Portland  where  he  had 
been  a  charter  member  of  Temple  Beth 
Israel  (founded  in  1858).  Nathan  and 
Eliza  (Louisa)  Loeb  must  have  been 
observant  Jews,  for  when  their  eighteen- 
year  old  son  Albert  died  in  1875,  the 
Astoria  newspaper  announcement  read 
that  he  was  buried  in  “the  Hebrew 
Cemetery  in  Portland”— obligatory  for 
an  observant  Jew  living  in  a  community 
without  a  Jewish  cemetery.  The  family 
moved  back  to  Portland  sometime  after 
1 882,  where  Nathan  ran  a  general  store 
until  his  retirement  about  1900.  Then 
there  were  the  Mendelson  brothers  who 
had  a  store  in  1876  on  Astor  Street  next 
to  the  Parker  House— one  can  imagine 
these  brothers  huddled  together  for 
familial  comfort  on  the  westernmost 
coast  of  America.  Such  an  occurrence 
was  common  among  all  foreign  immi¬ 
grants,  but  it  was  particularly  true  of  the 
Jews  who  were  indeed  strangers  in  this 
land. 

Perhaps  only  the  Chinese  appeared 
stranger  to  Astorians  of  European 
extraction;  although  the  paper  notes 
calmly  in  1878  that  B.  Hamburger  is 
moving  his  location  to  premises  long 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  Ah  Sin,  these 


newspapers  seldom  if  ever  have  a  good 
word  to  say  about  Astoria's  Chinese. 
Bernard  Hamburger,  who  brought  in 
high  quality  goods  by  steamer,  first  had 
his  store  under  the  Oddfellows  Hall  at 
the  comer  of  10th  and  Duane  in  1875 
but  moved  to  9th  Street  three  years 
later.  Bernard  and  Etta  Hamburger  had 
come  to  Astoria  from  California,  where 
most  of  their  children  were  bom. 
Evidently  Hamburger  was  prosperous, 
for  a  physician  came  down  from 
Portland  on  the  steamer  Lurline  to  treat 
his  illness  in  1879.  A  week  later  he  was 
dead,  his  body  sent  to  San  Francisco  for 
burial,  and  Isaac  Bergman  appointed  to 
handle  his  estate. 

Isaac  Bergman  —  Mayor  of  Astoria 

Isaac  Bergman,  who  became 
Astoria's  first  Jewish  mayor  (1898- 
1902),  seems  to  be  the  first  recorded 
Jew  to  become  prominent  in  the  com¬ 
munity  while  maintaining  his  ties  to 
Judaism.  Bergman,  who  won  on  the 
Republican  ticket  in  1897,  was  the  no¬ 
minee  of  both  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  when  he  sought  reelection  in  1 899. 
A  Bavarian  native,  Bergman  came  to 
the  West  Coast  in  1857  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  Alas¬ 
ka  as  a  cattleman  and  butcher  before 
settling  in  Astoria  in  1872  and  opening 
the  meat  market  at  the  comer  of  Bond 
and  9th  that  he  operated  until  1900.  He 
evidently  invested  wisely,  for  he  left 
considerable  property  in  Astoria  at  his 
death  in  1911.  Bergman  appears  to  have 
been  universally  loved-no  small  feat  for 
one  active  in  politics;  the  Daily  Budget 
obituary  notes  "Familiarly  known  as 
'Uncle  Ike'  every  man  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  proud  to  call  him  friend,  and 
the  little  children,  remembering  his 
many  acts  of  kindness,  loved  and 
respected  him.  Of  a  kindly  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  nature,  he  was  quick  to  hear  the 
cry  of  distress,  quick  to  practice  that 
broader  charity  that  blesses  alike  the 
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Courtesy  of  Joan  Steele 

This  photo  of  Ida  Bergman,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Bergman,  was  on  a 
postcard  sent  to  4  'A  year  old  Tannette  Jaloff  on  June  6,  1910  during  the 
Jaloffs  brief  stay  at  Klamath  Falls. 
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CCHS  Negative  #10.974-008 

Isaac  Bergman,  mayor  of  Astoria  from  January  1898  to  January  1902. 
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CCHS  Photo  #1571-00 

Herman  Wise,  mayor  of  Astoria  from  January  1906  to  January  1909 
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giver  and  the  receiver  and  the  burdens 
of  many  a  family  in  Astoria  have  been 
lightened  by  his  prompt  and  substantial 
response  in  their  time  of  need."  Al¬ 
though  he  and  his  wife  Ida  were  child¬ 
less,  they  represent  one  of  the  first 
Jewish  family  units  in  early  Astoria  with 
links  to  the  other  Jewish  families  and 
their  children  (Mrs.  Bergman  was 
known  affectionately  as  "Auntie  Berg¬ 
man,"  to  my  aunt,  Tannette  Jaloff).  And 
Isaac  Bergman,  while  becoming  active 
in  civic  and  fraternal  affairs,  always 
maintained  his  ties  with  Judaism;  in 
1911  his  funeral  cortege  went  through 
Astoria's  streets  to  the  train  depot  and 
his  last  journey  to  Portland  escorted  by 
pallbearers  from  both  the  Elks  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  as  well  as  numerous 
civic  dignitaries.  Yet  Bergman  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  Portland's  Beth  Israel  cemetery 
with  the  service  conducted  by  Rabbi 
Jonah  B.  Wise,  for  Bergman  had  main¬ 
tained  membership  in  the  Portland  syna¬ 
gogue  over  the  years;  despite  his  non¬ 
sectarian  accomplishments,  he  remained 
affiliated  with  the  faith  of  his  birth. 
Herman  Wise  —  Mayor  of  Astoria 
Herman  Wise,  Astoria's  second 
Jewish  mayor,  was  the  first  to  raise  a 
family  here.  Bom  in  Germany  in  1862, 
like  Bergman,  he  came  directly  to  the 
West  Coast.  When  he  arrived  in  Port¬ 
land,  he  stopped  there  long  enough  to 
leam  a  rudimentary  English  so  he  could 
begin  a  peddling  career.  According  to 
the  memory  of  his  daughter  Louise,  a 
Jewish  woman  named  Rosie  Cohen  ran 
a  dry  goods  store  on  Bond  Street  and  let 
Herman  sleep  in  her  back  room.  When 
Rosie's  sister  Sarah  Ostroski  arrived  on 
the  steamer  from  San  Francisco  and  met 
Herman,  they  fell  in  love  and  got 
married  before  the  ship  left  on  its  return 
voyage.  There  happened  to  be  a  rabbi 
on  the  ship  and  who  could  tell  when 
they  would  have  a  chance  like  that 
again? 


Wise  didn't  continue  peddling 
needles  in  Astoria,  for  in  1 883,  just  two 
years  after  he  left  Germany,  he  opened 
a  clothing  store  and  began  his  career  as 
a  successful  merchant,  civic  leader  and 
booster,  Democratic  politician  (appoint¬ 
ed  to  his  second  term  as  Postmaster  by 
President  Wilson),  moralist,  and  frater¬ 
nal-society  joiner.  Wise  had  been 
appointed  mayor  after  the  death  of  his 
predecessor  J.  W.  Suprenant  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1905.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  a  full  two-year  term  and 
undoubtedly  could  have  been  reelected 
easily  had  he  chosen  to  run  again.  Her¬ 
man  and  Sarah  Wise  raised  a  family  of 
three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Herman  Wise  must  have  been  a 
man  of  incredible  energy.  While  run¬ 
ning  a  successful  mercantile  business, 
he  found  time  to  establish  a  timber 
claim  on  160  acres  in  the  Nehalem 
Valley  (1889);  act  as  peacemaker  in  the 
water-works  war  (1895);  serve  as  city 
treasurer,  mayor,  and  postmaster;  win 
election  as  a  judge;  rescue  the  1908  Re¬ 
gatta,  crowning  his  daughter  as  queen; 
act  as  a  Knights  of  Pythias  officer  and 
chair  the  financial  committee  respon¬ 
sible  for  erecting  a  new  home  for  Astor 
Lodge  at  the  comer  of  Exchange  and 
Twelfth  (while  also  being  a  32nd  degree 
Mason,  charter  member  of  Astoria  Elks, 
and  president  of  the  Eagles  Lodge), 
fight  for  virtue  and  morality  by  sus¬ 
pending  the  police  force  and  closing  all 
houses  of  ill  repute  in  town  (thus 
earning  the  plaudits  of  the  Catholic 
church— among  others);  encourage  the 
development  of  city  parks;  help  esta¬ 
blish  the  Union  Fisherman's  Cannery 
and  the  Weinhard-Astoria  Hotel;  and 
give  an  annual  ball  for  his  customers 
that  evidently  was  the  social  event  of  the 
season.  His  was  truly  a  ubiquitous 
presence;  the  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society  photograph  archives  picture  him 
often,  not  only  in  his  official  mayoral 
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guise  but  at  ground  breaking  City  Park 
Arbor  Day  ceremonies,  observing  a 
large  fish  being  caught  through  a  hole  in 
the  boardwalk,  and  dedicating  the  new 
Central  School  about  1916. 

Shortly  after  his  first  appointment 
as  postmaster  in  1894,  Herman  Wise 
was  instrumental  in  acquiring  a  rural 
post  office  on  Tucker  Creek  about  five 
miles  south  of  Astoria  on  the  west  bank 
of  Youngs  River.  The  post  office  was 
named  in  his  honor  and  although  Wise, 
Oregon  had  its  service  discontinued  in 
1903  when  the  mail  was  transferred  to 
Astoria,  it  still  can  be  seen  on  old  Ore¬ 
gon  Almanac  maps  of  Clatsop  County. 

Over  the  years  the  pull  of  a  larger 
community  exerted  itself  on  Wise;  in 
1898  he  published  a  newspaper  notice 
declaring  "it  had  been  my  ambition  for 
years  to  move  to  a  large  city"  but  that  he 
had  decided  since  "I  came  here  as  a  boy 
and  my  best  years  were  given  for  the 
upbuilding  of  Astoria  [where]  all  that  I 
hold  dear  is"  he  resolved  to  devote  his 
energies  to  promoting  Astoria's  welfare, 
signing  himself  "Herman  Wise,  the  reli¬ 
able  clothier  and  hatter."  Twelve  years 
later  the  dream  of  removal  had  not 
faded  entirely  as  the  columns  of  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  report  his 
intention  to  devote  himself  to  Astoria 
boosterism  despite  his  recent  plans  to 
open  another  store  in  Portland  "with  the 
attentive  idea  of  removing  to  that  city 
also  with  my  family."  No  doubt  the 
needs  of  his  growing  family  had 
weighed  upon  him.  Daughter  Hattie, 
fresh  from  her  triumph  as  queen  of  the 
1908  Regatta,  was  now  twenty-two  and 
the  number  of  eligible  Jewish  bachelors 
in  Astoria  was  surely  negligible.  Indeed, 
according  to  Jaloff  family  gossip,  at  one 
time  my  grandmother  suspected  that 
Hattie  and  her  husband  were  having  an 
affair!  (It  may  be  significant  that  Hattie 
was  a  veritable  old  maid  of  27  when  she 
eloped  with  Portlander  Julian  Coblenz 


in  1915.) 

In  her  reminiscences  at  her  100th 
birthday  in  1990,  daughter  Louise  Wise 
Asheim  remembers  as  a  child  not  feel¬ 
ing  "different"  about  being  Jewish  and 
always  celebrating  Christmas  with  a 
tree,  noting  that  there  was  one  other 
Jewish  girl  in  town:  "Her  name  was 
Ruby  and  every  time  we  had  a  party  my 
mother  insisted  we  invite  her."  Assimil¬ 
ation  was  prevalent  in  small  western 
towns  and  Astoria  was  no  exception. 
Nevertheless,  Herman  Wise  and  his 
wife  remained  in  the  town  where  he  had 
built  such  an  estimable  reputation  until 
they  died.  Dispersion  was  the  fate  of  the 
Wise  children,  however. 

Other  Jewish  names  appear  in 
Astoria  papers  during  the  nineties;  they 
mostly  appear  to  be  those  of  merchant- 
adventurers  who,  like  one  Isadore 
Greenbaum  incorporated  the  Oregon 
Trading  Company  real  estate  agency  in 
1 895,  was  gregarious  enough  to  become 
chief  ranger  of  Court  Astoria  #8, 
Foresters  of  America  in  1897  and  yet 
was  reported  to  be  a  successful  mer¬ 
chant  in  Salem  just  eight  years  later. 
(While  in  Astoria,  he  lived  at  469 
Exchange,  the  site  of  the  temporary 
residences  of  many  Jewish  Astorians 
over  the  years.)  Clearly  Astoria  was  not 
an  easy  place  to  maintain  a  Jewish 
home,  and  Greenbaum's  apparent  flight 
to  a  more  urban  Salem  provides  an  early 
clue  as  to  the  fate  of  Astoria's  Jewish 
community  over  the  years. 

Convivial  bachelors  fared  better, 
witness  the  career  of  Lemon  E.  Selig, 
who  was  born  in  England  and  whose 
parents  emigrated  to  New  Zealand 
where  his  father  was  a  rabbi.  Selig 
sought  his  fortune  on  the  West  Coast  in 
1873,  working  first  as  a  plumber  and 
soon  settling  in  Astoria  where  he 
worked  on  the  Budget ,  served  as  a 
theatrical  correspondent  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  papers,  and  managed  the  Ross 


Opera  House  and  Fisher's  theatre. 
Selig's  life  in  Astoria  is  typical  of  many 
nineteenth-century  Jewish  bachelors 
who  achieved  both  financial  success  and 
the  esteem  of  the  community  at  the 
expense  of  any  significant  connection 
with  the  Jewish  community;  when  he 
died  of  diabetes  in  1911  his  funeral  was 
conducted  by  the  Elks  and  he  is  buried 
in  the  Elks  plot  at  Greenwood. 

TIDES  OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 
Most  if  not  all  of  Astoria's  early 
Jews  were  of  German  origin,  but  times 
were  changing  in  Europe.  A  series  of 
devastating  pogroms  began  sweeping 
Russia  that  were  to  cause  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  pattern  of  Jewish  emi¬ 
gration.  Before  1881  two  pogroms 
(government-sanctioned  destruction  of 
Jewish  communities)  had  occurred  in 
Odessa,  at  that  time  the  most  cosmo¬ 
politan  city  in  Russia.  Others  were  to 
follow  regularly  and  so  the  impetus  to 
leave  czarist  Russia  became  intense.  Not 
only  were  young  Jewish  men  being 
conscripted  into  the  Russian  army— a 
fate  that  often  meant  a  lifetime  of 
servitude  and  degradation— but  whole 
communities  were  being  wiped  out 
methodically.  Not  surprisingly,  flight  of 
immense  proportions  occurred. 
Abraham  Jaloff 

So  it  was  that  on  August  3,  1902, 
my  grandfather  Abraham  Isaac  Jaloff 
arrived  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey  from 
Hamburg,  Germany  on  the  ship 
Deutschland.  Bom  in  Odessa  in  1881, 
he  had  sold  tea  on  the  Volga  River— a 
young  man  of  uncertain  parentage, 
something  of  a  linguist,  whose  mother 
had  insisted  he  leave  the  country  to 
avoid  conscription.  Once  situated  on 
New  York's  lower  East  Side,  the  hand¬ 
some  youth  probably  had  no  difficulty 
attracting  eligible  young  ladies;  cer¬ 
tainly  by  May  24,  1903  he  had  charmed 
my  grandmother,  Charlotte  Zena  Krane 


into  becoming  his  wife.  They  met  when 
my  grandmother  was  performing  in  an 
amateur  Yiddish  theatrical  company  but 
the  match  was  violently  opposed  by  her 
parents.  After  all,  Jaloff  was  a  green¬ 
horn,  right  off  the  boat,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  Kranes  had  been  in  New  York  for 
seven  whole  years-migrating  from 
Torjok,  a  small  village  near  Moscow  in 
1896  (with  father  Elias  Krane  studying 
so  diligently  that  he  was  able  to  become 
a  citizen  in  less  than  two  years).  My 
grandparents  chose  a  remarkable  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  parental  disapproval-Abe  at 
twenty-one,  Charlotte  at  eighteen  eloped 
by  riding  the  rails  to  Portland-about  as 
far  away  from  disapproving  parents  as 
you  could  get.  Abe  had  a  cousin  in  the 
gunny-sack  business  in  Portland  and 
Charlotte  went  to  work  in  Lowengart's 
millinery  factory-but  not  for  long.  The 
westward  lure  continued  and  with  regu¬ 
lar  train  service  from  Portland  to 
Astoria  having  been  established  just  five 
years  before,  Astoria  became  their  final 
destination. 

Searching  for  Jewish  names  in  old 
newspapers  is  discouraging,  but  there 
must  have  been  a  number  of  now- 
forgotten  Jewish  families  in  Astoria  in 
1904  besides  those  who  made  it  into 
print,  for  an  extensive  article  in  the 
March  3  newspaper  describes  the  Pass- 
over  holiday  in  great  detail  and  notes 
that  "the  event  will  be  celebrated  by  the 
Jewish  residents  of  Astoria."  Indeed,  a 
number  of  Jewish  names  appear  in  the 
1904  papers.  Besides  the  Jaloff  newly¬ 
weds,  a  couple  of  Cohens  made  news: 
Harry  bought  a  half  interest  in  the 
California  Wine  and  Liquor  establish¬ 
ment  at  422  Bond  while  C.  Morton 
began  remodeling  the  old  city  hall  for 
an  unknown  purpose.  By  1901  Herman 
Crohn,  a  German  immigrant,  had  estab¬ 
lished  his  "Wonder  Store"  selling 
everything  from  women's  umbrella 
drawers  to  men's  sleeve  garters  as  well 
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as  children's  toys  (the  descendants  of 
Crohn  and  his  rival  merchant  Alex 
Karsun  were  to  establish  a  mini-dynasty 
in  Astoria).  Another  family  that  was  to 
become  immensely  successful  made  a 
brief  appearance  in  Astoria  when  Sam 
Schnitzer,  who  had  deserted  the  Russian 
army  and  fled  to  Portland,  began  his 
career  as  an  Astoria  peddler.  Wise  and 
Bergman  flourished,  with  tax  assess¬ 
ments  of  $5239  and  $595 1,  respectively. 
At  the  same  time,  one  Nate  Solomon 
was  indicted  on  charges  of  conducting  a 
gambling  hall!  While  all  this  was  going 
on  the  Jaloffs  had  to  make  a  living, 
having  arrived  in  Oregon  with  that 
proverbial  $3  to  their  name.  Abe  went  to 
work  immediately  at  the  Hammond 
Mill,  while  Charlotte,  frantically 
worried  about  the  accident  possibilities 
for  her  white-collar  groom  in  a  sawmill, 
put  her  considerable  talent  and  energy  to 
work  as  proprietress  of  "The  Fair 
(Eastern  Millinery)"  at  483  Bond  Street 
next  door  to  the  Astoria  Grocery.  The 
newspaper  item  described  this  teenager: 
"Mrs.  A.  Jaloff,  an  expert  milliner  of 
New  York  City"  who  would  "open  a 
first-class  millinery  parlor"  offering  fine 
hats  for  ladies,  misses,  and  children.  As 
it  happened,  "Lottie"  as  she  came  to  be 
known  to  many,  became  the  prime 
purveyor  of  fine  hats  to  what  was  called 
in  my  youth  the  "ladies  of  the  evening"- 
many  of  her  best  customers  came  from 
around  the  comer  on  Astor  or  8th  Street 
who  lodged  in  what  the  1908  Sanborn 
Insurance  map  euphemistically  labeled 
"female  boarding"  establishments.  Mrs. 
A.  Jaloff  was  broad  minded  enough  to 
befriend  the  prostitutes  who  became  her 
faithful  clientele  and  her  business  was 
built  on  that  foundation. 

The  year  1905  was  busily  eventful 
for  the  Jaloffs.  Evidently  life  at  the 
Hammond  mill  wasn't  to  Abe's  liking, 
for  he  decided  to  follow  in  his  wife's 
footsteps  and  go  into  retailing,  leasing  a 


store  building  at  405  Bond  for  a  men's 
clothing  store  to  be  called  the  "Bargain 
House."  That  June  (while  Herman  Wise 
was  preparing  to  assume  his  first  role  as 
president  of  the  Astoria  Regatta)  Abe 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen.  Then  in  November  the  first 
Jaloff  child  was  bom,  my  aunt  Tannette, 
still  alive  today  in  her  ninety-first  year. 

Earning  a  living  in  early  Astoria 
for  a  young  couple  without  resources 
was  very  hard.  Despite  the  optimistic 
ads  and  newspaper  stories  about  their 
new  ventures,  the  Jaloffs  were  declared 
bankrupt  in  April,  1906  and  left  briefly 
to  engage  in  business  in  Portland, 
returning  in  November,  once  again  hop¬ 
ing  to  locate  their  business  and  home  in 
Astoria.  Meanwhile,  nominated  by  both 
the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats, 
Herman  Wise  was  elected  mayor  of 
Astoria;  he  soon  leased  his  old  store  at 
537  Commercial  Street  to  the  young 
couple.  There  they  opened  "Jaloffs 
Style  Store"  in  September  1907  "with 
the  most  elaborate  and  fascinating  line 
of  suits,  coats  and  millinery  ever 
displayed  in  Astoria.  Brave  advertising 
not-withstanding,  in  April  1908,  Abe 
had  to  raise  cash  and  sold  the  fixtures  of 
the  leased  property  to  Isaac  Bergman 
for  $750.  Even  this  stopgap  measure 
and  extensive  cut-price  sales  did  not 
work,  however,  and  once  again  the 
Jaloffs  were  declared  bankrupt  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1909. 

Their  son  Stanley  had  been  bom  in 
Astoria  on  September  26,  1908,  but 
after  the  bankruptcy,  the  family's  where¬ 
abouts  for  the  next  year  or  so  are 
unclear;  possibly  they  returned  to  New 
York  briefly  to  show  off  their  children 
and  attain  rapprochement  with  the 
Krane  family  while  Abe  established 
"Jaloff  &  Serman"  a  cloak  and  suit 
commission-merchant  firm  (the  found¬ 
ing  of  which  he  reported  on  a  visit  to 
Astoria  in  January  1910),  yet  by  May  of 
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that  year  reports  are  received  from 
Klamath  Falls  that  A.  Jaloff  is  con¬ 
ducting  "a  gents  furnishing  store  there." 
But  not  for  long. 

Clearly  there  was  a  powerful  force 
drawing  this  young  Jewish  family  back 
to  Astoria.  Was  the  Jewish  community 
increasing  in  size?  Herman  Wise's 
growing  reputation  as  a  civic  power  and 
philanthropist  was  bound  to  be  influ¬ 
ential.  The  Bergmans  had  celebrated 
their  45th  wedding  anniversary  in  1907 
with  a  grand  fete.  About  that  time  Sam 
Leventhal  began  his  association  with  the 
Ross  Higgins  Company  as  their  fruit 
department  manager.  (Shortly  before  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  1 
Leventhal  was  to  form  the  Columbia 
Supply  Company  to  distribute  and  pro¬ 
mote  lower  Columbia  River  Basin 
produce.)  A  few  more  Jewish  names 
appeared  in  print  over  the  next  several 
years:  L.  Greenbaum  opened  the  Good¬ 
year  Raincoat  Company  in  the  Logan 
Building,  the  Nate  Stral  family  arrived 
from  Hungary  to  make  their  home  near 
that  of  brother  Max;  N.J.  Judah  became 
manager  of  the  Columbia  Trust  Com¬ 
pany;  Joseph  D.  Strauss  incorporated 
the  Teddy  Safety  Burner  Company; 
Samuel  Greenbaum  bought  the  Pacific 
Bakery;  Mrs.  R.  Strauss  incorporated 
the  Don  Alvar  Cigar  Company;  Herman 
Wise  opened  a  branch  store  in  Seaside 
with  H.  Friedlander  as  manager;  Samuel 
Goldstein  walked  from  Portland  to 
Astoria  in  31  hours;  and  by  1910 
Alexander  Blank  had  come  to  town  to 
reopen  the  Bungalow  Theatre  and  show 
pictures  from  the  Western  Film  Ex¬ 
change  at  the  reasonable  price  of  five 
cents.  And  who  was  this  Alexander 
Blank?  None  other  than  Abraham 
Jaloff  s  most  recent  stepfather,  who  with 
Abe's  mother  Fannie  had  operated  a 
small  jewelry  store  in  Aberdeen,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Whatever  the  allure,  the  Jaloffs 


returned  to  Astoria  late  in  1910  and 
turned  again  to  retailing— Abe  to  open  a 
"first-class  clothing  store"  while  Char¬ 
lotte,  pregnant  once  more,  bought  the 
Bon  Ton  Millinery  on  Bond  Street. 
Then,  on  February  12,  1911  as  if  to 
celebrate  Astoria's  forthcoming  centen¬ 
nial  celebration.  Dr.  O.  B.  Estes  deli¬ 
vered  my  mother,  Faye  Genevieve,  the 
third  of  Charlotte's  living  children,  and 
this  indomitable  woman  continued  to 
play  the  roles  of  wife,  mother  of  a 
growing  brood,  and  businesswoman. 
During  her  childbearing  years  she  bore 
a  total  of  eleven  children,  only  four  of 
whom  lived  past  infancy.  Life  in  Astoria 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  for  those  with 
limited  means  must  have  been  incred¬ 
ibly  difficult.  Tannette  tells  of  an  early 
residence  where  the  toilet  facility  was  a 
hole  in  the  "boardwalk"  flooring  over 
the  Columbia.  While  household  servants 
were  available  at  reasonable  cost,  those 
persons  who  continually  faced  bank¬ 
ruptcy  were  veritable  slaves  to  the 
drudgery  of  everyday  life.  The  only 
option  available  to  many  poor  immi¬ 
grants  was  to  import  a  "poor  relation"  to 
help  with  the  children  and  housework 
The  Jewish  population  of  Astoria 
grew  within  the  Jaloff  family  as  a  result 
of  this  need.  When  Faye  was  bom 
"Cousin  Ida"  Marcou  from  Boston  came 
to  help  with  the  children  and  to  join 
Charlotte's  youngest  sister  Hannah  who 
had  arrived  earlier  from  New  York  to 
swell  the  household.  Indeed,  especially 
in  isolated  places  like  Astoria,  families 
tended  to  cluster— one  would  find  a 
niche  and  the  word  would  spread  till 
others  came  to  join  them.  Except  for 
prosperous  citizens  like  the  Bergmans 
and  the  Wises,  Jewish  immigrant 
families  needed  to  cling  to  one  another 
for  emotional,  financial,  and  especially 
religious  support,  for  Judaism  is  a 
religion  of  communal  worship  which, 
while  it  does  not  require  an  ordained 
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clergy  to  lead  its  services,  does  stipulate 
that  ten  men  are  required  for  certain 
prayer  gatherings  and  rituals.  Hence,  the 
elegant  calling-card  formal  invitations 
sent  out  for  the  "Briss-Millo"  or  ritual 
circumcision  of  Stanley  Jaloff  to  be  held 
October  7,  1908  presuppose  a  gathering 
of  ten  Jewish  men  together  with  a  rabbi 
(no  doubt  imported 
from  Portland  or 
Seattle)  to  perform 
the  rite.  That  the 
ceremony  was 
scheduled  four  days 
later  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  eighth  day 
after  the  child's  birth 
indicates  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  was  to  follow 
Judaism's  rituals  in 
Astoria.  This,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  sense 
of  alienation  exper¬ 
ienced  by  always 
being  the  outsider  in 
small  or  rural  communities  helps  to 
explain  the  magnetism  of  more  urban 
areas  for  Jews  who  want  to  stay  within 
the  practice  of  their  religion  and 
accounts  in  great  part  for  their  exodus 
from  communities  such  as  Astoria. 

The  lack  of  any  consistent  practice 
of  Judaism  in  Astoria  lies  behind  the 
great  amount  of  assimilation  that 
occurred  in  the  early  years  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Louise  Wise  Asheim  reported  her 
memories  of  being  comfortable  in  a 
Christian  community;  her  father  was, 
after  all,  one  of  Astoria's  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  respected  citizens.  The  Jaloff 
children  had  no  exposure  to  Jewish 
religious  education;  as  their  next-door- 
neighbor  on  Grand  Avenue  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  practitioner,  they  and  Char¬ 
lotte  (though  never  Abe)  became 
comfortable  with  the  doctrines  of  Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
take  the  train  to  Portland  for  religious 


school;  those  who  were  more  committed 
to  traditional  Judaism  than  the  Jaloffs 
no  doubt  left  Astoria  when  it  became 
possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Also,  Jews  who  had  a  cultural 
tradition  of  music  and  theatre,  either 
from  the  old  country  or  from  their 
experience  in  urban  areas  before  coming 


to  Astoria,  felt  keenly  the  lack  of  such 
enrichment.  Charlotte  took  Tannette  to 
Portland  on  the  train  for  violin  lessons 
when  their  finances  made  that  possible; 
before  that  they  had  to  make  do  with 
what  the  local  community  offered. 

In  the  years  before  the  first  world 
war,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or 
no  prejudice  against  Jews  in  Astoria. 
They  provided  needed  services  or  mer¬ 
chandise,  they  were  "white"  and  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  they  threw  themselves  with 
gusto  into  the  life  of  the  community. 
Like  his  more  famous  Astoria  co¬ 
religionists,  Abe  Jaloff  became  a  joiner; 
he  was  a  Moose,  an  Elk,  and  most 
particularly,  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  rising 
in  that  latter  order  to  the  rank  of  Oregon 
Grand  Prelate  after  serving  on  the 
ladder  of  offices  within  the  organization 
while  a  member  of  Astor  Lodge.  The 
Pythian  order,  founded  in  1864,  had  a 
national  membership  of  850,000  in 


/Jftr.  anD  /Brs.  jaloff 

request  tbc  bonor  of  your  presence  at  tbe 

“J6ri00s/INlloM 

of  tbeir  new  born  son,  at  bfqb  noon  of  unebnesbay, 
tbe  seventh  bay  of  ©ctober,  nineteen  bunbreb 
anb  ciqbt,  at  tbetr  borne  537  Commercial 
Street,  Bstorta,  ©reoon 
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1918.  There  was  no  discrimination 
among  the  Pythians:  in  Astoria,  Finns, 
Swedes,  Jews,  all  mingled  there  in  the 
early  days.  This  may  have  changed  in 
later  years;  a  newspaper  clipping  I 
found  among  my  grandmother's  papers 
announces  the  withdrawal  of  sixteen 
charter  members  (all  with  Scandinavian 
or  Anglo-Saxon  surnames)  from  the 
Pythian  Sisters  Lodge  to  form  a  new 
group.  But  because  there  had  been  no 
barriers  to  joining,  no  special  fraternal 
orders  or  clubs  were  organized  for  Jews 
in  Astoria,  making  assimilation  very 
easy  for  those  so  inclined. 

By  April  1912  Abe’s  latest  venture 
in  merchandising  was  going  under.  The 
ad  reads:  "A.  Jaloffs  Clothes  Shop 
Closes  Its  Doors"  at  634  Commercial. 
Although  Abe  had  been  admitted  as  a 
citizen  and  the  young  Jaloff  couple  had 
begun  to  be  a  part  of  Astoria's  gentile 
and  Jewish  community  (for  Abe  had 
been  an  Isaac  Bergman  pallbearer, 
accompanying  the  body  to  Portland  for 
burial  in  1911),  it  was  Charlotte’s 
millinery  business  that  kept  them  from 
yet  another  bankruptcy.  It  seems  clear 
that  Abe  was  not  cut  out  for  the  garment 
business.  He  would  have  to  fmd  another 
trade. 

Pioneer  in  transportation  service 

At  first  he  was  cautious.  He  had  an 
idea  but  it  was  rather  daring  for  its  day 
so  he  hedged  his  bet.  He  thought  that 
the  newfangled  automobile  would  lend 
itself  to  his  talents;  jovial  and  gregari¬ 
ous,  he  would  buy  a  car  and  hire  out  a 
kind  of  jitney  service.  This  would  have 
to  be  largely  a  local  operation  because 
the  extent  of  highways  in  and  out  of 
Astoria  ranged  from  deplorable  to  non¬ 
existent.  Still,  there  were  those  soldiers 
at  Fort  Stevens  wanting  to  come  into 
town  and  the  auto  was  still  enough  of  a 
novelty  that  locals  would  hire  a  car  and 
driver  for  a  special  occasion.  He 
decided  to  bring  Charlotte's  older  bro¬ 


ther  Jacob  Krane  to  Astoria  to  help  out. 
But  just  in  case  the  livery  operation 
proved  to  be  marginal,  he  and  Jake 
would  open  a  cigar  and  candy  store  at 
the  site  of  their  new  establishment.  So 
Jaloff  and  Krane's  tobacco  and  confect¬ 
ionery  would  back  up  A.  J.  Auto  Livery. 
However,  this  time  the  opportune 
moment  had  arrived,  transportation  was 
to  become  the  Jaloff  magic  lamp,  and 
their  success  was  to  be  achieved  without 
the  sweetness  of  candy. 

By  1913  the  family  was  beginning 
to  prosper.  Between  the  two  of  them 
Charlotte  and  Abe  showed  an  assessed 
value  of  $1,200  (insignificant  compared 
to  Herman  Wise's  $11,187  and  the 
Bergman  heirs'  $8,800— but  still  a  far 
cry  from  the  bankruptcies  and  store 
closings  of  the  past  several  years). 
Charlotte  sold  the  Bon  Ton  establish¬ 
ment  and  helped  out  in  the  livery 
business  whose  taxi  service— the  first 
ever  provided  in  Astoria— proved  very 
successful.  In  the  meantime,  gregarious 
Abe  was  elected  Chancellor  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Astor 
Lodge,  representing  Astoria  at  the 
order's  32nd  annual  convention  in 
Portland  in  1913.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
became  Dictator  of  Astoria's  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose.  It  is  hard  for  us  today 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
diverse  fraternal  organizations  in  small¬ 
town  life.  They,  along  with  the 
churches,  provided  a  sense  of  belonging 
and  community  as  well  as  the  more 
practical  benefits  of  their  burial  socie¬ 
ties  which  assured  a  decent  funeral  for 
members.  As  the  community  prospered, 
so  did  the  societies;  when  the  Moose 
held  their  first  annual  public  installation 
in  1915  it  was  presided  over  by  Mayor 
Fred  Johnson  and  fully  300  guests  heard 
retiring  Dictator  A.  Jaloffs  report  on  the 
past  year  including  a  doubling  in  mem¬ 
bership  to  a  total  of  487  under  his 
administration.  His  reward  was  a  "hand- 
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somely  engraved  gold  watch"  presented 
by  Johnson  and  Committeeman  M.  F. 
Hardesty. 

New  arrivals 

As  war  clouds  were  gathering  over 
Europe,  more  Jews  came  to  Clatsop 
County.  In  1912  Alexander  Blank  re¬ 
turned  to  open  a  pawnshop  on  Com¬ 
mercial  while  Samuel  Rosenblat  built  a 
home  at  Gearhart.  When  Sam  Wert¬ 
heimer  bought  the  stock  of  S.  Danziger 
men's  clothiers  and  opened  his  new 
store  at  520  Commercial,  he  began  a 
successful  ten-year  career  as  an  Astoria 
merchant— one  only  to  be  ended  by  a 
decline  in  his  wife's  health  and  the 
doctor's  orders  to  move  her  to  a  wanner 
and  drier  climate.  In  1914  one  Nathan 
Goldberg  (merchant)  registered  to  vote 
in  Precinct  5,  having  exchanged  his 
allegiance  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  for 
American  citizenship  less  than  a  year 
before.  The  newest  Jew  however,  was 
native  bom— the  infant  son  of  Mrs.  H. 
Rosenbaum  (nee  Hattie  Cohen)  arrived 
December  7,  1915. 

Two  Jewish  families  that  were  to 
achieve  prominence  came  to  the  area 
when  Maxwell  J.  Greenberg  opened 
Sewall  Furniture  in  1914  and  William 
Clement  came  from  Russia  (via  England 
and  Raymond,  Washington)  to  open  his 
men's  clothing  store  the  following  year. 
About  this  time  Louis  Solonsky,  who 
had  fled  Latvia  to  avoid  conscription  in 
the  czar's  army,  found  his  way  to 
Astoria  where  he  would  join  his  Uncle 
Goldberg's  St.  Louis  Hide  and  Wool 
business.  The  Greenbergs  and  Clements, 
along  with  the  Solonskys  and  the 
Crohns  and  Karsuns,  were  among  the 
few  pre- World  War  I  Jewish  families  to 
establish  a  presence  in  Astoria  that 
lasted  until  mid-century. 

William  Clement  escaped  from  his 
native  Kiev  as  a  boy  and  went  to 
England,  coming  to  Portland  in  1905 
where  he  worked  in  the  wholesale  pro¬ 


duce  business.  In  Portland  he  met  Bea¬ 
trice  Swartz  (also  a  Kiev  emigrant). 
They  married  and  came  to  Astoria  in 
1915  to  open  a  men's  clothing  store. 
Beatrice  was  to  outlive  both  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  died  in  1949,  and  her  son 
Jerome,  who  died  in  1963.  Another 
son,  Sanford,  followed  the  familiar 
Astoria-exodus  pattern.  After  going 
away  to  college  he  passed  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Bar  examination  and  practiced 
law  in  Vancouver. 

Lester  and  Alfred  Crohn  grew  up 
in  the  mercantile  business-the  "Wonder 
Store"  established  by  their  parents  Her¬ 
man  and  Martha  Danziger  Crohn  in 
1909.  Alex  Karsun  (like  my  grandfather 
a  native  of  Odessa  and  his  close  friend) 
began  by  peddling  clothes  on  the  streets 
of  Astoria;  in  the  early  years  his 
daughter  Sybil  slept  in  the  bathtub. 
Surely  it  is  "only  in  America"  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Oregonians,  including  Gover¬ 
nor  McKay,  came  to  toast  Alex  and 
Rachel  Karsun  at  the  bedecked  Astoria 
Hotel  on  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  celebration  in 
1949.  These  two  families  were  joined 
when  Lester  Crohn  married  Sybil 
Karsun  in  1927  and  bought  out  his 
brother  Alfred's  interest  in  the  Crohn 
business  to  form  Crohn  &  Karsun 
menswear.  This  popular  haberdashery 
establishment  became  well-known  as  a 
comfortable  hangout  for  Seaside  kids, 
no  doubt  attracted  by  Sybil's  brother 
Paul,  known  to  them  as  "Nature  Boy"-a 
name  he  earned  on  the  beach.  Alfred 
Crohn  remained  a  bachelor  and  after 
spending  his  youth  working  in  the 
produce  business  for  the  Ross  Higgins 
firm,  opened  Al  Crohn's  Working  Men's 
store  on  Bond,  which  he  operated  until 
he  retired  in  1957.  The  Crohn  brothers 
are  typical  of  German-Jewish  Astoria 
residents  of  this  era.  As  merchants,  they 
were  active  in  fraternal  organizations, 
with  Lester  (the  family  man)  being  per- 
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CCHS  Photo  #6754-400J 

Louis  Solonsky  stands  at  the  side  of  Astoria  Steel  and  Salvage  at  6th  and  Astor  about 
1924.  Cascara  bark  was  purchased  here  according  to  the  sign  in  the  window. 


haps  the  more  gregarious  "joiner"  who 
claimed  membership  in  Elks,  Moose, 
and  Eagles,  as  well  as  both  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Leg¬ 
ion,  which  honored  him  in  1981  for 
more  than  sixty  years  of  continuous 
membership.  Lester  and  Sybil  Crohn 
were  rooted  in  Astoria  after  a  lifetime  of 
work  and  social  activities  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  their  daughter  Charmalee,  how¬ 
ever,  married  and  moved  to  California 
where  the  Crohn  grandchildren  were 
raised. 

Louis  (Louie)  and  Molly  Solonsky, 
grew  up  in  the  small  Latvian  town  of 
Riga.  They  came  separately  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  married  in  New  York, 
settling  in  Astoria  as  newlyweds  to  work 


in  what  later  became  Astoria  Steel  and 
Salvage.  They  didn't  speak  a  word  of 
English  when  they  arrived  and  even  had 
a  brush  with  the  law  in  the  early  years 
when  Louis  was  found  guilty  of 
receiving  stolen  property  and  fined  $50, 
a  considerable  sum  in  1916.  The 
Solonskys  worked  hard  in  a  grimy  busi¬ 
ness  and  raised  three  children,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Solomon,  and  Reuben.  Elizabeth 
was  a  gifted  lyric  soprano  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school  in  Vancouver, 
Washington,  so  that  she  could  continue 
her  voice  and  dance  studies  in  Portland. 
She  later  studied  in  New  York,  won 
second  place  on  an  Original  Amateur 
Hour  Program,  and  appeared  on  the 
Arthur  Godfrey  Show.  (Her  stage  name 
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A  Bill  Wagner  Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Daily  Astorian 

Solomon  "Solly”  Solonsky  in  December  1980. 


was  "Ann  Michaels").  Elizabeth  made 
her  home  in  New  York  after  her  1949 
marriage  to  Leo  Siegel,  later  moving  to 
Eugene.  Both  Solonsky  sons  served  as 
radiomen  in  the  Second  World  War, 
"Solly"  in  the  Navy  and  Reuben  in  the 
Air  Force.  After  his  brother  Reuben 
moved  to  Eugene  in  1954  and  Louie 
died  in  1956  after  being  hit  by  a  car, 
Molly  and  Solly  ran  the  business;  their 
trade  had  changed  from  hides,  wool,  and 
cascara  bark  to  scrap  metal  after  the  war 
when  the  Japanese  came  out  with 
synthetics.  Molly  Solonsky  was  a  tiny, 
tough  woman  who  held  her  own  with 
her  mostly  masculine  clientele;  she 
enrolled  in  citizenship  classes  during  the 
Second  World  War  because  she  wanted 
so  much  to  become  a  citizen.  Inter¬ 
viewed  a  year  before  her  death  in  1974, 


Molly  looked  back  on  a  hard  but  re¬ 
warding  life  and  looked  forward  to 
making  a  trip  to  Israel  "maybe  next 
year."  That  was  not  to  be. 

Maxwell  J.  Greenberg  and  his  wife 
Kate  had  four  children,  Jennette  who 
died  in  1915  at  the  age  of  seven, 
Delphia  (who  moved  to  Vancouver, 
Washington  when  she  married),  Sylvia 
(who  moved  to  Seattle),  and  Jerome 
("Jerry"),  who  was  to  become  a  pillar  of 
Astoria's  organized  Jewish  community 
during  its  short  existence.  After 
returning  to  Astoria  from  Reed  College 
and  again  after  his  World  War  II 
service,  Jerry,  like  most  of  Astoria’s 
Jewish  merchants,  became  active  in  the 
community:  in  his  case  Elks,  Masons, 
school  board,  service  on  the  traffic 
committee  for  twenty  years.  What 
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Courtesy  of  Mary  Weinsoft 

Jerome  “Jerry”  Greenberg  was  only  about  twenty-six  years  old  when  he 
was  listed  as  secretary  of  the  Astoria  Jewish  Council  in  1942.  Soon  after. 


he  joined  the  U.S.  Army  serving  in  the 

makes  his  career  distinctive,  however,  is 
his  support  for  a  religious/ethnic  pres¬ 
ence  in  Astoria;  during  the  last  renais¬ 
sance  of  Astoria's  Jews  in  the  twenty- 
year  period  from  about  1940  to  1960, 
Jerry  was  the  secretary  of  the  Astoria 
Jewish  Council,  which  met  on  the  first 


Pacific. 

Monday  of  each  month  at  596  (1285) 
Grand  Avenue.  In  an  almost  palpable 
metaphor  for  the  decline  of  Astoria's 
Jewish  community,  this  parcel  is  now 
the  site  of  a  new  duplex,  with  nothing 
remaining  to  indicate  its  existence. 
Clearly  the  community  had  grown  with 
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the  expansion  of  military  bases.  Jewish 
servicemen  assigned  to  these  bases 
came  from  all  over  the  country  and  most 
likely  were  eager  for  a  place  to  gather 
off  base.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  them 
were  from  locales  less  assimilated  than 
Astoria  and  they  would  be  looking  for  a 
place  to  pray  and  to  congregate  for  the 
ethnic  renewal  that  can  be  described 
best  as  "yiddishkeit,"  or  a  sense  of 
cultural  identity  that  Jews  seem  to  carry 
with  them  wherever  they  go.  Perhaps  in 
response  to  this  need,  as  well  as  to  the 
undoubted  growth  in  its  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  resulting  from  people  who  moved 
to  the  area  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
military,  the  Jews  of  Astoria  either 
bought  or  rented  a  house  that  had  been 
an  Assembly  of  God  church  in  1940. 
Congregation  Beth  Israel 

From  1942  through  1963  this 
parcel  is  listed  in  the  Polk  Directories  as 
variously  the  Astoria  Jewish  Council  or 
Beth  Israel  Congregation.  An  illumi¬ 
nating  explanation  of  the  genesis  and 
disappearance  of  the  congregation  was 
revealed  during  a  1986  radio  program. 
That  December  on  KMUN,  Carol  New¬ 
man  presented  a  special  program  on 
Chanukah,  the  Jewish  "Festival  of 
Lights"  that  falls  at  approximately  the 
same  time  as  Christmas.  The  program 
was  designed  to  explain  the  holiday  to 
the  largely  Christian  audience,  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  ecumenical  nature  of  all  faiths, 
and  to  point  out  the  difficulty  of 
celebrating  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  iso¬ 
lation  of  Astoria.  One  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed,  Mary  Steinbock,  recalled  how 
the  synagogue  became  possible  because 
of  a  renewed  interest  in  Judaism  on  the 
part  of  Astorians,  including  her  father, 
Louis  Friedman,  who  was  energetic  in 
obtaining  the  pledges  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  needed.  Although  it  received  little 
publicity  and  was  never  listed  in  the 
telephone  book,  many  of  Astoria's  pro¬ 
minent  Jewish  citizens  participated  in 


the  congregation;  the  one  notice  I  was 
able  to  find  in  the  newspaper  listed 
among  its  1943  leaders  Ann  and  Milton 
Berenson  (who  came  from  Portland  to 
open  a  ladies-ready-to-wear  store  at  546 
Commercial  in  1939-he  was  president 
in  1946);  Mrs.  Richard  See  (he  owned 
Carolyn's  Clothing  Store  in  the  '40s); 
Morris  Weinstein,  who  opened  Jerome's 
women’s  apparel  shop  at  526  Com¬ 
mercial  in  1937,  and  furniture  store 
owner  Samuel  Shaman. 

The  congregation  never  had  a 
resident  rabbi;  guest  rabbis  came  in  for 
the  High  Holidays.  Only  one  bar  mitz- 
vah  (Richard  Steinbock's)  was  ever  con¬ 
ducted  at  Congregation  Beth  Israel.  But 
besides  the  sanctuary,  there  also  was  a 
downstairs  meeting  room  where  gather¬ 
ings  were  held,  including  the  cocktails, 
dancing,  and  buffet  dinner  for  the  wed¬ 
ding  reception  of  Reuben  Solonsky  and 
his  Texas  bride  the  former  Edith  Shar- 
lack  in  December  1949.  Probably  the 
synagogue's  most  elaborate  religious 
ceremony  had  taken  place  six  months 
earlier  with  the  gala  wedding  of 
Elizabeth  Solonsky  (the  reception  that 
followed  for  200  guests  required  the 
Hotel  Astoria's  mezzanine  and  parlors 
to  accommodate  them  for  cocktails  and 
a  full-course  turkey  dinner).  Soon  the 
synagogue  began  to  fade  from  sight. 
Probably  Astoria's  assimilated  Jews 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  it 
after  the  war  when  the  military  bases 
were  disbanded.  Its  two  Torahs  (scrolls 
containing  the  Pentateuch  or  Five  Books 
of  Moses)  were  given  to  other  con- 
gregations-one  to  the  synagogue  in 
Bellevue,  Washington,  where  Richard 
Steinbock  had  moved. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  immigrant 
who  had  failed  repeatedly  at  the  "tradi¬ 
tional"  Jewish  occupations  had  found 
his  niche  and  proceeded  to  develop  this 
new  enthusiasm  profitably.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Jaloff  family  and  (briefly) 
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that  of  Astoria  was  linked  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  automobile  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  improved  highways.  In  the 
early  days,  wealthy  town  families  used 
horses  and  carriages  for  driving  around 
town  only,  for  no  external  roads  existed; 
those  of  modest  means  used  the  street¬ 
cars.  The  first  automobiles  appeared  in 
Astoria  at  about  the  same  time  as  my 
grandparents,  but  those  were  toys  for  the 
wealthy.  By  1910,  eight  Astorians  had 
autos  and  in  1914,  Grandfather  Jaloff 
received  the  franchise  for  a  Franklin 
auto  agency,  taking  possession  of  his 
first  car,  a  six  cylinder,  air  cooled,  five 
passenger  machine.  And  1916  saw  the 
beginning  of  his  expansion  in  the 
transportation  field  as  he  set  up  an  auto 
service  between  Astoria  and  Seaside 
(adding  a  twenty-passenger  White  truck 
to  his  fleet),  and  bought  out  the  rival 
George  Beard  auto-hire  service.  By 
1917  the  family  was  able  to  pose 
proudly  in  an  elegant  Buick  touring 
vehicle  just  purchased  by  the  firm  (see 
photo). 

In  those  days,  transportation  to  and 
from  Astoria  was  not  easy.  Before  the 
railroad  arrived  from  Portland  in  1898 
almost  all  transportation  was  by  river  or 
by  sea  to  San  Francisco.  And  although  a 
branch  of  the  Seattle,  Portland  and 
Spokane  Railroad  (SP&S)  opened  in 
1908  from  Portland  down  the  Columbia 
to  Astoria  and  Seaside  generally  follow¬ 
ing  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  this  was 
a  quite  unsatisfactory  route.  As  the 
Seaside  Signal  noted  on  March  16, 
1916:  "For  the  past  week  [the  service 
between  Seaside  and  Astoria]  has  been 
exceptionally  poor  [with  the  only  train] 
from  one  to  three  hours  late  .  .  .  when 
the  road  is  hard  surfaced  between 
Astoria  and  Seaside  there  will  be  little 
need  of  a  jitney  railroad  service."  While 
cars  excited  the  imagination,  the 
practical  experience  of  getting  around 
outside  of  town  was  another  matter; 


hard-surfaced  roads  were  few,  and 
mostly  the  selection  ranged  from  gravel 
through  planks,  to  corduroys,  down  to 
mud.  Nevertheless,  car  fever  was  ram¬ 
pant:  according  to  Vera  Gault's  "Then 
and  Now"  column  in  the  Daily  Astorian, 
by  1915  300  people  in  Clatsop  County 
owned  cars  (having  brought  them  to 
town  for  the  most  part  by  boat  down  the 
Columbia).  An  "Automobile  News 
Notes"  page  appears  in  the  1917 
Morning  Astorian\  that  year  a  highway 
bill  was  before  the  state  legislature. 
However,  the  Columbia  Highway  did 
not  get  the  first  million  of  its 
$6,000,000  bond  appropriation  until 
1920  (no  doubt  such  construction  would 
have  been  postponed  until  after  the 
war).  By  1920  Astoria  had  only  twelve 
miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads  yet  there 
were  twelve  auto  firms  selling  twenty- 
six  makes  of  cars  and  twelve  of  trucks. 
The  Good  Road  movement,  among 
whose  prime  movers  was  Julius  Meier 
(later  Governor  of  Oregon),  promoted 
the  building  of  more  and  better  high¬ 
ways  and  once  my  grandfather  realized 
the  potential  of  motorized  transportation 
he  became  active  in  their  development. 
Significantly,  the  first  macadam  roads  in 
Oregon  were  laid  in  Clatsop  County. 

From  living  next  door  to  the  livery 
business  in  1913  the  Jaloffs  had  moved 
to  a  residence  at  469  Exchange  at  the 
comer  of  1 1th.  This  building,  long  since 
destroyed  in  the  1922  fire,  had  been  the 
residence  of  Jewish  families  in  Astoria 
for  many  years.  In  1904  it  was  owned 
by  Isaac  Cohen,  a  55-year  old  merchant 
who  leased  the  upper  floor  to  Dr.  Nellie 
Vernon  who  was  to  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  women  in  Astoria  as  well 
as  the  Jaloff  family  physician.  One  of 
their  neighbors  on  Exchange  was  Fred 
Johnson,  the  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  agent 
who  became  mayor  in  1914  (on  a 
platform  promising  to  rid  the  town  of 
rats)  and  whose  three  sons  and  two 
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daughters  were  playmates  of  the  Jaloff 
children.  By  1915  the  Jaloff  fortunes 
had  improved  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  able  to  have  a  live-in  hired  girl, 
one  Sigred  Jutilla. 

The  Exchange  residence  would 
have  been  the  location  for  Tannette's 
tenth  birthday  party,  quite  a  juvenile 
social  event  with  ten  girls  and  five  boys 
invited  (an  event  noted  in  the  Budget's 
"Society"  column)  and  where  she 
brought  home  a  silver  swimming  and 
diving  trophy  earned  in  1916  Regatta 
competition.  That  year  the  Jaloffs  were 
to  build  a  new  home  on  a  hill  above  the 
town  at  523  Grand  Avenue  (now  num¬ 
ber  1 149)— a  substantial  board  and  bat¬ 
ten  house  with  a  full  basement,  two 
stories  and  a  dormer  attic,  just  around 
the  comer  from  the  Wises  on  Harrison 
and  with  a  fine  view  of  the  river.  Quite 
a  rise  in  fortune  from  the  second-floor 
apartments  above  businesses  on  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Exchange  where  they  had 
lived  in  the  thirteen  years  since  their 
first  arrival  at  the  Astoria  train  depot. 
However,  as  was  common  in  those  days, 
more  than  the  nuclear  family  lived  under 
that  roof.  Besides  the  family  cluster  of 
Charlotte's  brother  and  sister  Jake  and 
Hannah,  and  cousin  Ida,  the  1920 
census  rolls  show  one  C.  J.  Fitzgeralds, 
a  machinist  working  for  the  family  firm, 
residing  there. 

The  integration  of  its  Jewish 
citizens  into  the  life  of  Astoria  appears 
in  a  theatrical  anecdote.  In  1917  the 
Order  of  Vasa  (Astor  Lodge  #245)  spent 
three  weeks  of  intensive  rehearsal  time 
in  order  to  present  a  two-performance 
run  of  a  "Stupendous  Scenic 
Production"  of  "Thelma,"  a  play  based 
on  a  Marie  Corelli  novel,  adapted,  di¬ 
rected,  and  performed  by  one  C.  T.  Sim¬ 
mons,  with  Mae  Simmons  in  the  title 
role.  This  drama,  set  in  a  Norway  of 
ancient  Vikings  and  landed  aristocrats, 
featured  Mrs.  A.  Jaloff  in  the  supporting 


role  of  Lady  Clara  Winsleigh  and  Leo 
Wise  (Herman's  older  son)  as  Lord 
Winsleigh.  Here  we  have  a 
Scandinavian  fraternal  order  with  parti¬ 
cipation  from  all  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munity-well  publicized  in  advance  and 
with  glowing  reviews,  including  notices 
of  such  fairly  minor  cast  members  as 
Mrs.  Jaloff  who  played  her  "most 
ungrateful  part ...  as  though  a  veteran 
performer  and  appearing  as  though  she 
was  in  her  own  drawing  room" 

Good  works 

At  this  time  Americans  had 
become  incensed  over  the  plight  of  the 
Armenians  and  relief  societies  had  been 
formed  to  assist  them.  It  was  at  this  time 
too  that  my  grandfather's  energy  and 
commitment  to  the  Jewish  concept  of 
"tzedakah"  (literally  "justice,"  but  more 
loosely  interpreted  as  "charity"  or  good 
works)  was  recognized  publicly. 
Presbyterian  Minister  William  S.  Gil¬ 
bert,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Astorian  Budget ,  expressed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  on  behalf  of  the  local  relief 
committee  to  "Mr.  A.  Jaloff  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  work  as  superintendent  of  the 
relief  campaign.  Mr.  Jaloff  deserves  the 
high  appreciation  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  ...  He  has  worked  like  a  beaver 
and  has  actually  raised  double  the 
amount  the  committee  thought  possible. 
.  .  .  Hurrah  for  Jaloff.  ...  We  all  greatly 
appreciate  his  untiring  zeal  in  this 
worthy  cause  and  crying  need."  Rever¬ 
end  Gilbert  was  pastor  of  the  church  on 
the  comer  of  1 1  th  and  Grand  and  so  was 
my  grandfather's  neighbor  as  well  as  his 
co-worker  in  this  ecumenical  effort  to 
rescue  the  Armenians  from  starvation 
and  genocide. 

Many  stories  are  told  about  the 
Grand  Avenue  house.  Next  door  lived 
the  Gratke  family.  John  Gratke  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-owner  of  the  Astoria  Daily 
Budget ,  active  in  the  community  as  a 
volunteer  fireman,  and  like  most  Astoria 
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Shively  School  class  photo  about  1913 .  Tannette  Jaloff  is  third  from  rig 


Courtesy  of  Joan  Steele 

the  front  row.  Can  anyone  furnish  the  names  of  the  other  students? 


Courtesy  of  Joan  Steele 

Hannah  Krone  poses  with  her  nephew  Stanley  (2  years  old)  and  niece 
Tannette  (5 years  old)  in  Astoria  on  May  7,  1911. 


men  of  his  day,  a  leader  in  fraternal  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  The  Gratkes 
organizations— in  his  case  the  Elks  and  were  Christian  Scientists  of  German 
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extraction.  Mrs.  Gratke  was  a  Christian 
Science  reader;  she  was  the  one  who 
introduced  Charlotte  to  Mary  Baker 
Eddy.  Their  daughter  Loris,  who  was  a 
great  chum  of  Tannette's,  was  a  gifted 
violinist  who  performed  as  soloist  with 
the  Portland  Philharmonic  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  later  continued  her  studies 
in  the  east.  Yet  despite  their  promi¬ 
nence,  the  family  was  hounded  by  anti- 
German  sentiment  during  the  first 
World  War.  A  tale  long  prevalent  in 
Jaloff  annals  relates  how  the  FBI 
stationed  an  agent  in  the  Jaloff  attic  to 
observe  the  Gratkes  lest  they  be  engag¬ 
ing  in  espionage!  Possibly  the  most 
important  result  of  this  surveillance 
attempt  was  young  Ida  Marcou's  infat¬ 
uation  with  the  FBI  agent.  Of  course, 
nothing  was  ever  discovered  against  the 
Gratkes,  but  whether  because  of  the 
hostility  in  Astoria  or  for  other  reasons 
the  family  left  the  area. 

When  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany  in  April  1917,  the 
prosperity  that  attends  mobilization 
filtered  into  Clatsop  County.  The  boos- 
terism  prose  of  the  1917  Polk  Directory 
proclaimed  Astoria  to  be  "the  next  big 
city  of  the  Pacific  Coast"  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  20,000.  By  the  end 
of  1917  the  county's  population  had 
been  increased  temporarily  by  the 
addition  of  the  1800-odd  soldiers  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Stevens.  Such  a  payroll 
added  to  the  prosperity  of  Astoria's  mer¬ 
chants,  liquor  dealers,  and  restaurateurs, 
and  certainly  to  that  of  A.J.  Autos' 
busily  ferrying  the  soldiers  to  and  from 
town.  On  August  9,  1918  the  youngest 
Jaloff  arrived  with  my  uncle  Russell's 
birth.  But  that  joy  was  tempered  by  the 
terrible  plague  of  the  1918-19  influenza 
epidemic  that  hit  the  community  hard. 
The  military  suffered  greatly  and  the 
Jaloff  family  had  its  own  personal  tra¬ 
gedy  when  Sophie,  the  young  bride  of 
Jacob  Krane  died  in  the  family  home  at 


the  age  of  24.  Charlotte's  brother  Jake 
had  been  a  very  lonely  bachelor  since 
his  arrival  in  Astoria,  so  in  early  1918 
he  had  been  sent  back  to  New  York  to 
find  a  Jewish  bride.  The  young  couple 
lived  in  the  Grand  Avenue  home  and 
Sophie  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  Tannette,  13  at  the  time,  remem¬ 
bers  vividly  the  undertaker  carrying 
Sophie's  coffin  down  the  stairs  and  out 
the  front  door. 

Early  the  next  year,  A.  J.  Autos 
purchased  an  ambulance  to  add  to  its 
motorized  fleet  and  by  May  of  1920  my 
grandfather  bought  a  brand  new  Shaw 
ambulance  which  he  personally  drove  to 
Astoria  over  the  newly  opened  Colum¬ 
bia  River  highway.  The  Jaloff  taxicabs 
were  now  very  much  a  part  of  the  local 
scene,  even  being  noted  in  the 
descriptions  of  1919  Christmas  festi¬ 
vities  as  being  "elaborately  decorated 
inside  with  red  and  green  streamers  and 
holly  twigs." 

The  family  must  have  been  very 
proud  of  Tannette,  when  as  a  Central 
School  sixth  grader,  she  won  first  prize 
in  the  patriotic-essay  contest  on  the 
subject  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  Certainly  patriotism  ruled  the 
day  as  all  of  the  young  Jaloff  women 
participated  in  the  YWCA  pageant- 
adaptation  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  presented  for  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  on  September  10,  1919.  Shakes¬ 
peare's  original  tale  was  adapted  to 
allow  for  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of 
solo  and  choral  dances.  Featured  fairy 
Peaseblossom  was  Loris  Gratke,  the 
talented  daughter  of  the  Jaloffs  next- 
door-neighbor  and  newspaper  editor 
Gratke  (whose  son  Charles  played 
Lysander),  while  others  in  the  seemingly 
endless  cast  included  Charlotte's  sister 
Hannah  Krane-now  twenty  and  a  steno¬ 
grapher  at  McEachem  Shipyards— as  "a 
Greek  lady";  my  mother,  eight-year-old 
Faye  Jaloff  as  the  lead  "tiny  fairy";  and 
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The  Jaloff  sisters  as  the  little  “ Indian  Maidens"  on  the  left  won  fourth  prize  in  the 
Moose  Carnival  “Better  Babies  Show.  ” 


fourteen-year-old  Tannette  in  the  dual 
roles  of  "queen's  attendant"  and  "fairy." 
By  the  time  Tannette  was  a  freshman  at 
Astoria  High  School,  her  father's  in¬ 
creased  success  was  evident  from  his 
being  listed  as  a  contributing  sponsor  in 
the  1919  edition  of  Zephyrus ,  the  high 
school  yearbook. 

As  the  'twenties  began  to  roar  in 
Astoria,  the  changes  caused  by  auto¬ 
mobile  transportation  were  about  to 
transform  the  town  once  more.  In  1920 
Postmaster  Herman  Wise  celebrated  his 
41  years  in  Astoria,  noting  laconically 
that  the  town  had  become  quite  different 
over  time.  And  while  improved  trans¬ 
portation  made  it  easier  for  people  to 
come  in  to  town-especially  the  summer 
tourists  who  frequented  Seaside  and 
Gearhart,  it  also  became  easier  and  (un¬ 
der  certain  economic  conditions)  even 
essential  to  leave  Astoria  for  places  with 
better  economic  opportunities.  Success 
breeds  mobility  and  this  was  the  case 


with  the  thriving  automobile  services 
offered  by  A.  Jaloff.  In  the  spring  of 
1920  it  was  announced  that  a  grand 
consolidation  was  to  occur  as  Astoria's 
A.J.  Autos  and  Astoria-Seaside  Auto 
Line  would  join  with  four  Portland 
companies:  Tyrell  Sight  Seeing,  Port- 
land-St.  Helens-Astoria  Auto  Company, 
Portland-Hood  River  Line,  and  Shep¬ 
herd  Auto  Bus  Line.  Frank  Shepherd 
(owner  of  the  Portland  companies)  and 
Abraham  Jaloff  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  new  firm  which  had  some  42 
vehicles  with  a  seating  capacity  of  hun¬ 
dreds.  Charlotte  and  her  brother  "Jake" 
Krane  would  remain  in  Astoria  to 
oversee  company  operations  locally. 
Even  after  my  grandmother  brought  the 
family  to  Portland  where  Tannette 
enrolled  in  Lincoln  High  school,  Jake 
continued  to  reside  in  Astoria  and  look 
after  the  Astoria  runs.  He  and  his 
second  wife,  Bessie  Levinson  Krane, 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  Spexarth  Apart 
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Courtesy  of  Joan  Steele 

Jacob  L.  Krone  poses  proudly  beside  one  of  the  modern  White  buses  acquired  by 
Columbia  stages  in  1916.  Judging  by  the  mud-covered  tires,  this  bus  may  have  just 
come  in  from  Rainier  or  Portland.  The  tall  man  may  have  been  one  of  the  bus  drivers. 


ments;  in  1 924  their  daughter  Charlene 
was  the  first  caesarean  baby  bom  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital. 

The  novelty  and  success  of  bus 
travel  is  evident  from  columns  in  the 
Morning  Astorian  of  August  8,  1920 
describing  with  gusto  the  beauty  and 
ease  of  the  trip  to  Portland  and  noting 
that  the  Jaloff  company  accommodated 
nearly  2,000  people  a  day  on  two 
Sundays  at  season's  height.  Among  them 
undoubtedly  were  many  Jews  who  saw 
opportunity  in  postwar  Astoria.  In  1920 
Samuel  Shaman,  who  had  been  a  partner 
of  Louis  Solonsky  in  St.  Louis  Hide  and 
Wool,  established  his  furniture  company 
on  Bond  Street.  The  business  weathered 
the  Depression  and  the  Shaman  family 
continued  to  operate  it  for  many  years. 
(The  Shaman  business  was  another 
mini-dynasty;  daughter  Rose  Shaman 
married  a  Jules  Jacobson  who  came  into 
the  business.  Years  later  when  he  was 
ready  to  retire,  William  Shaman  and  his 


brother-in-law  bought  Sam  out.)  The 
Schnitzer  name  made  a  brief 
reoccurrence  when  Joseph  and  Bernard 
set  up  a  jewelry  store  near  the  comer  of 
12th  and  Commercial.  The  'twenties' 
availability  of  war  surplus  must  have 
been  an  inducement  to  Joseph 
Weinstein  who  ran  an  Army  goods  store 
before  moving  on  to  Portland,  Salem, 
and  then  Eugene,  where  he  went  into  the 
furniture  business.  His  son  Alan  married 
my  cousin  Charlene  Krane.  They  have 
lived  in  Vancouver,  Washington  for 
many  years.)  Other  Astoria  Weinsteins 
included  Max  and  Nora  who  owned  the 
Siberian  ice  cream  parlor.  Their  three 
sons,  Ronald,  Gary  and  Stuart,  all  left 
the  area.  One  Joe  Strauss  planned  a 
twenty-five  unit  apartment  building 
between  Commercial  and  Duane,  no 
doubt  responding  to  the  need  for 
convenient  housing  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city  that  first  had  been  accomplished 
with  the  remodeling  of  the  Zapf  Build- 
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The  Jaloff  family  with  their  new  Buick  “bus”  on  the  Astoria  waterfront  about  191 7. 
Stanley  Jaloff  is  on  the  running  board,  A.  Jaloff  is  at  the  wheel,  Charlotte  is  in  the 
striped  dress,  Faye  is  to  her  right,  Mrs.  Straus  (a  family  friend)  is  in  black,  Tannette  is 
behind  her  and  Sigred  Jutilla  wears  the  long  black  tie. 


ing  some  years  before.  And  when 
Joseph  Shemanski  decided  in  1922  to 
open  a  branch  of  his  Eastern  Outfitting 
Company  in  Astoria,  he  sent  Abraham 
Shapiro  to  be  its  first  manager. 

Shapiro  spent  over  a  decade  in 
Astoria  where  he  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Tongue  Point  naval 
station.  Shapiro  started  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  for  Astoria  newsboys  and  was  very 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  At  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  fire 
he  reminisced  about  how  the  new  East¬ 
ern  Outfitting  building  had  been  stocked 
with  a  great  deal  of  Christmas  mer¬ 
chandise  just  two  weeks  before  the  fire 
and  he  never  thought  that  the  hollow-tile 
building  would  be  in  danger.  However, 


the  fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  nothing 
could  be  done;  he  could  only  lock  the 
door  and  walk  away.  He  returned  to 
rebuild  the  business,  which  he  managed 
until  ill  health  caused  his  retirement  in 
1933,  when  both  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Olney  Grange  hosted  big 
farewell  parties  honoring  his  many  civic 
activities.  Father  John  Waters  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  leaders  of  the  Elks,  the 
school  board,  the  judiciary,  and  Merle 
Chessman,  Budget  editor,  were  among 
the  speakers  at  the  Chamber  event.  Au¬ 
gust  Hildebrand  was  toastmaster  at  the 
Grange  affair,  where  more  than  eighty 
guests  also  were  introduced  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  S.  L.  Nudleman.  The  Shapiros 
did  not  leave  Astoria  immediately;  he 
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Courtesy  of  Joan  Steele 

The  now  prosperous  Jaloffs  pose  with  an  unknown  woman  at  a  Columbia  River 
Highway  viewpoint  ca.  1921.  L.-R.:  Tannette,  Charlotte,  Russell,  Abraham,  Fae. 


dabbled  in  communications,  establish¬ 
ing  radio  station  KAST  that  broadcast 
from  the  Astoria  Hotel  in  1935,  but 
selling  the  station  to  the  Astoria 
Broadcasting  Company  some  eighteen 
months  later.  At  his  death  in  1943  he 
was  living  in  Portland,  where  he  was 
buried  in  Beth  Israel  cemetery. 

The  postwar  years  in  Astoria  saw 
other  changes.  The  standard  hostility 
against  Chinese  documented  in  the 
Cumtux  editor's  study  of  Astoria  news¬ 
papers  in  the  1870s,  was  boldly  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  preface  to  the  1920  Polk 
Directory  which  boasted  that,  among  its 
other  charms,  Astoria  had  "less  Orien¬ 


tals  .  .  .  than  any  other  Pacific  Coast 
port."  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  very 
active  in  rural  Oregon  and  made  its  pre¬ 
sence  felt  in  Astoria.  A  file  of  letters  in 
the  Astor  Public  Library  is  illuminating. 
One  Lem  A.  Dever  was  editor  of  the 
Klan  publication,  Western  American. 
He  and  other  Klansmen  tried  to  coerce 
Astoria  City  Manager  O.  A.  Kratz  in 
matters  of  appointments.  Evidently 
Mayor  Setters  was  influenced  by  the 
K.K.K.;  he  and  Grand  Dragon  Gifford 
were  after  Kratz,  who  was  not  really 
interested  in  fighting  the  Klan  but  re¬ 
fused  to  have  it  dictate  hiring  and  firing 
matters  to  him.  Merle  Chessman,  editor 
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of  the  Budget ,  took  a  strong  anti-Klan 
position  which  caused  Dever  to  offer  to 
buy  the  Budget  in  June  1922  at  the 
"lowest  cash  price"!  When  that  didn't 
work,  Dever,  now  publishing  out  of 
Astoria,  stated  his  desire  to  open  a  new 
paper  in  competition.  Dever  later  quit 
the  Klan,  revealing  his  disillusion  in  the 
book,  Masks  Off!  The  Confessions  of 
an  Imperial  Klansman  (1925).  The 
Klansmen  were  quite  bold;  on  May  5, 
1924  they  entered  an  Astoria  WCTU 
meeting  in  full  regalia  to  make  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  the  movement,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  group.  Although  the 
main  force  of  Klan  fliry  was  against 
blacks  and  Catholics,  their  visible  pre¬ 
sence  in  a  town  the  size  of  Astoria  must 
have  been  disconcerting  to  Jews  and 
could  have  been  a  contributing  factor  in 
their  shrinking  numbers. 

After  my  grandfather  moved  to 
Portland,  the  family  soon  followed  him. 
The  children's  extracurricular  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities  as  well  as  their  Jewish 
education  was  no  doubt  an  important 
factor  in  the  decision  to  relocate.  The 
children  spent  a  number  of  summers  in 
Clatsop  County  with  Charlotte  manag¬ 
ing  the  Astoria/Seaside  ticket  offices  in 
the  early  years.  And  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  tradition  of  bringing  and  keep¬ 
ing  family  members  in  the  business  as 
Abe's  half  brother  David  Blank  was  sent 
from  Portland  to  assist  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  newly  named  "Columbia 
Stages"— whose  post-fire  headquarters 
was  in  the  Arlington  Hotel  at  1 1th  and 
Franklin. 

A  curious  postscript  to  the  mayoral 
success  of  Clatsop  County  Jews  may 
exist.  Steven  Lowenthal's  The  Jews  of 
Oregon  lists  a  William  H.  Galvani  as 
mayor  of  Seaside  "about  1928."  Indeed, 
Galvani,  a  Russian  immigrant  railroad 
engineer,  scholar,  bibliophile,  and  all- 
around  eccentric  who  retired  to  Seaside 
in  1924,  was  elected  to  three  consecu¬ 


tive  terms  as  its  mayor  (1928-1934).  1 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Galvani's  Jewish  identity.  Here  is 
the  subject  for  a  future  Cumtux  article. 

DEPRESSION  YEARS 

Harry  Steinbock,  who  was  bom  in 
New  York  in  1909,  came  to  Astoria  via 
Portland  where  he  worked  as  a  pharma¬ 
cist.  His  parents  were  Hyman  and  Dobe 
Steinbock,  who  had  been  in  the  tire 
business  in  Salem.  In  1937,  at  the  height 
of  the  Depression,  he  opened  Stein- 
bock's  Pharmacy  on  Commercial  and 
began  his  busy  career.  The  building  was 
extensively  remodeled  so  that  the  drug 
store  and  soda  fountain  featured  all  the 
most  modem  equipment.  His  wife,  Mary 
Friedman  Steinbock,  worked  in  the 
pharmacy  alongside  her  husband  in  the 
early  years;  she  was  to  be  nearly  as 
prominent  and  certainly  as  busy  as  her 
husband— who  was  four  times  elected 
mayor. 

Mary  Steinbock  was  fond  of 
noting  that  her  parents,  Louis  and  Tillie 
Edelson  Friedman  had  emigrated  from 
Pinsk  and  Minsk,  Russia,  respectively. 
They  established  a  poultry  business  in 
Tacoma  after  moving  from  Los  An¬ 
geles;  later  they  dealt  in  chickens  and 
eggs  in  Astoria,  and  played  bingo  with 
the  Solonskys  in  the  1960s.  In  1970 
Harry  had  already  served  three  four- 
year  terms  as  mayor  when  he  won  an 
unprecedented  fourth  term.  Like  his  pre¬ 
decessors  Bergman  and  Wise  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  one  who  crossed 
party  lines,  for  he  was  selected  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  contest.  Among  his  many  civic 
honors,  he  was  Admiral  of  the  Regatta, 
an  American  Heart  Association  activist. 
Rotary  president,  chairman  of  Astoria 
Good  Neighbors,  and  (significantly) 
president  of  the  Astoria  Jewish  Council. 
Mary's  activities  were  equally  various. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  on  their 
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Courtesy  of  Judy  Steinbock  Vineyard 

Harry >  Steinbock ,  mayor  of  Astoria  from  January  1959  to  January 
1974,  and  his  wife  Mary,  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  the  county’. 


visit  to  Waldorf,  Germany  where  they 
set  up  sister-city  arrangements  and 
established  such  a  congenial  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Astor  family  that  they 
bequeathed  the  city  funds  to  build  the 
Astor  Library.  She  was  appointed  and 
reappointed  to  the  Governor's  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Women,  was  president  of  the 
Columbia  Memorial  Hospital  auxiliary, 
and  active  in  the  Maritime  Museum, 
Zonta,  Daughters  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Astoria  Golf  and  Country  Club.  In  fact, 
the  Daily  Astor ian  quoted  a  city  worker 
that  if  such  things  were  possible,  Harry 
and  Mary  would  be  the  "King  and 
Queen  of  Astoria,"  while  an  editorial  on 
the  condition  of  the  city  gave  the  advice 
of  its  title,  "Ask  Harry  and  Mary,"  for 
how  to  find  out  the  current  state  of 


affairs  around  town. 

The  Steinbocks,  like  many  earlier 
Jewish  settlers,  had  encouraged  relatives 
to  join  them  in  Astoria.  Brother  Nathan 
Steinbock  came  to  Astoria  to  join  Harry 
and  Sam  (who  was  the  manager  of 
Acme  Tire  Company);  in  1941  he 
opened  "Jo-Vels"— a  brand  new 
women's  and  children's  shoe  store 
whose  name  was  chosen  in  a  contest 
from  the  nearly  thousand  entries 
submitted.  The  store  was  sold  in  1945. 
Harry's  nephew,  Irving  Mayer 
Steinbock  came  to  Astoria  with  his 
Seattle  bride  in  1950  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  Radio  Station  KAST-a  year 
later  their  daughter  Karen  was  born. 

In  1943  when  Harry  Steinbock 
took  over  the  presidency  of  the  Astoria 
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Jewish  Council  from  Jerome  Greenberg 
(whose  wife  Mary  remained  on  the 
council  as  its  chaplain),  he  was  making 
a  strong  statement  about  his  com¬ 
mitment  to  Judaism  in  Astoria.  But 
soon  the  pull  of  community  affairs  and 
the  Jewish  community's  decline  in 
numbers  saw  him  change  direction  in 
terms  of  where  he  put  his  considerable 
energy.  By  the  mid-fifties  he  had  turned 
his  attention  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community  rather  than  the  special 
interests  of  its  Jewish  citizens.  And 
although  the  Steinbocks  never  denied 
their  Jewish  heritage,  by  the  time  of 
their  deaths,  their  lifetime  of  service  to 
Astoria  became  more  significant  than 
that  heritage;  they  were  buried  in  Ocean 
View  Cemetery— fittingly  having  their 
final  resting  place  in  the  diaspora  in 
which  they  had  lived  rather  than 
rejoining  their  ancestors  in  consecrated 
ground.  They  are  remembered  as  good, 
valuable  citizens  whose  ethnicity  gave 
Astoria  the  unique  record  among 
small  western  towns  of  having  had  three 
Jewish  mayors. 

The  Steinbock  children,  Judith  and 
Richard,  illustrate  this  thesis  as  it  plays 
out  in  the  younger  generation.  Richard, 
who  met  an  untimely  death  from  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease  at  57,  went  away  to 
college  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
became  a  pharmacist  and  maintained  an 
interest  in  things  Jewish,  from  his 
membership  in  the  Jewish  fraternity 
Sigma  Alpha  Mu  to  his  activities  with 
the  American  Jewish  Committee.  Living 
away  from  Astoria,  he  and  his  children 
were  able  to  connect  with  their  ethnic 
roots-his  son  Steven  has  found  his 
career  teaching  in  Jewish  schools  and 
writing  children's  books  on  Jewish 
subjects.  Judith,  who  remained  in 
Astoria,  has  little  connection  with 
Judaism  beyond  that  remembered  from 
the  days  of  her  grandparents  and 
parents. 


New  Jewish  families 

When  he  was  interviewed  on 
KMUN  in  1986,  Lee  Spangler  noted 
that  the  1980s  brought  an  influx  of  new 
Jews  to  Clatsop  County.  With  their 
arrival  they  were  faced  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  retaining  their  identity  in  a 
predominantly  Christian  community. 
This  is  particularly  difficult  for  families 
with  children:  how  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  children  who  know  they  are 
not  Christians  but  don't  have  a  Jewish 
presence  to  reinforce  their  identity 
outside  of  their  immediate  family. 

In  an  attempt  to  address  this,  an 
unusual  event  took  place  at  the  Astoria 
Masonic  Temple  in  June  1983.  There 
Lee  Spangler  and  Carol  Newman 
officiated  at  a  joint  bar/bat  mitzvah  for 
three  young  people  whom  they  had 
prepared  for  this  ritual  of  formal 
acceptance  into  the  adult  Jewish  com¬ 
munity:  the  b'nai  mitzvot  (literally 
"children  of  the  good  deed")  were 
David  Mohr  (age  33),  Desta  Spence 
(15),  and  Jennifer  Lobe  (13).  As  report¬ 
ed  in  the  Daily  Astorian,  most  of  the 
"congregation"  (around  125  people), 
were  non-Jews;  because  Astoria  had  no 
Torah,  the  students  read  from  the  Old 
Testament  passages  in  English;  they 
also  had  considerable  freedom  in  de¬ 
signing  the  structure  of  the  service. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  genuine  attempt 
to  provide  a  spiritual  experience  for  the 
three  initiates.  Besides,  it  was  followed 
by  a  potluck  luncheon  and  entertain¬ 
ment  by  The  Hester  Street  Klezmer 
Band  from  Portland  to  provide  a  tra¬ 
ditional  Yiddish  touch.  The  paper  noted 
that  this  was  the  first  such  ceremony  in 
Astoria  since  that  of  Richard  Steinbock, 
more  than  thirty-five  years  before. 

Almost  twelve  years  later,  a 
detailed  front-page  news  item  on  "Com¬ 
ing  of  Age"  related  the  similar  exper¬ 
ience  of  Sascha  Rappaport  whose  bar 
mitzvah  on  March  25,  1995  at  the  Red 
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Lion  Inn  came  about  when  anti-Semitic 
experiences  at  Astoria  Middle  School 
made  the  youngster  decide  to  learn  more 
about  his  heritage.  To  quote  Sascha, 
"I've  always  been  a  Jew.  Now  I've  more 
or  less  become  a  Jew  by  knowing  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Jew."  But  being  a  Jew 
in  Astoria  is  not  easy;  if  Sascha  follows 
the  usual  pattern  of  those  who  want  to 
be  Jewish  in  community,  chances  are  he 
will  have  to  leave  Astoria. 

Attempting  to  find  out  more  details 
of  the  years  since  my  grandparents  left 
Astoria,  I  interviewed  Vem  Raw  who 
was  bom  in  Seaside  in  1912  and  had 
many  Jewish  friends  over  the  years. 
Raw  was  the  only  resident  of  Clatsop 
County  who  responded  to  my  query  in 
the  Daily  Astorian  in  1 994  seeking  "old- 
timers  with  memories."  His  career 
ranged  from  being  a  newsboy;  to  a 
pinsetter  at  the  Seaside  Bowling  Alley; 
to  having  a  stable  of  jukeboxes  and 
pinball  machines  and  then  owning  Sea¬ 
side's  Funland  Penny  Arcade,  the 
Natatorium,  and  the  Seaside  Hotel  (now 
the  site  of  the  Shilo  Inn).  Raw  remem¬ 
bers  doing  business  with  many  Jews,  but 
mostly  they  were  Portlanders,  some  of 
whom  established  summer  homes  in 
Seaside,  including  a  Rabbi  Rosencrantz 
who  rented  the  house  at  312  2nd  Ave¬ 
nue  for  the  summers  of  1935  and  1936. 

Vem  met  my  uncle  Stanley  Jaloff 
in  1924  when  Stan  would  bring  his 
friends  to  the  bowling  alley  where  Vem 
was  a  pinsetter.  Typical  of  my  uncle 
(who  was  always  an  operator  and  a 
gambler),  he  especially  came  to  the 
Seaside  lanes  because  he  knew  that 
Alley  #3  had  a  center  groove  so  he 
could  bring  his  friends,  make  big  bets, 
and  win!  This  was  in  his  early  years  but 
it  was  a  pattern  of  behavior  Stan  Jaloff 
would  follow  all  his  life  including  his 
days  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
where  he  spent  too  much  time  playing 
bridge  to  the  neglect  of  his  studies  and 


hence  never  graduated,  although  he  was 
a  star  basketball  player. 

EPILOGUE 

Many  Jewish  Astorians  who 
achieved  financial  success  in  the  early 
years  and  who  wanted  to  maintain  their 
connection  with  Judaism  left  as  soon  as 
they  could.  My  grandparents  were 
among  this  group. 

Although  the  success  of  his 
transportation  ventures  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  decision  to  move  to 
Portland,  my  grandparents  also  were 
interested  in  raising  their  children  in  an 
atmosphere  more  conducive  to  culture 
and  their  religion.  Shortly  after  settling 
in  Portland,  in  October  1923  my  grand¬ 
father  was  one  of  the  first  Russian  Jews 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Reform 
congregation  Temple  Beth  Israel.  Be¬ 
sides  running  Columbia  Stages  and  its 
successor  companies,  the  Jaloffs  opera¬ 
ted  the  Oregon  Auto  Stage  Terminal.  He 
built  a  "Fine  Arts"  building  on  S.W. 
Salmon  containing  art  and  music  studios 
and  also  promoted  the  symphony  and 
various  other  good  causes.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  many  years  of  arduous 
work— "seventeen  years  without  a  day 
off'— as  I  heard  so  often  in  my  youth- 
took  their  toll,  and  by  the  mid-thirties 
his  health  failed;  in  1937  my  grand¬ 
parents  moved  to  southern  California. 

Tannette,  who  had  left  home  for 
good  when  she  entered  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley  in  1923,  remained 
in  the  Bay  Area  to  teach  English  and 
drama  at  Tamalpais  and  Drake  High 
Schools  for  over  forty  years  (with  a 
wartime  leave  of  absence  for  service  as 
a  Red  Cross  club  director  in  England 
and  Germany).  She  celebrated  her  nine¬ 
tieth  birthday  last  year,  is  an  avid  bridge 
player,  and  swims  several  times  a  week 
at  the  Marin  Jewish  Community  Center. 

Stanley  married  Fae  Jackson  of 
Portland,  whose  family  ran  Blue  Moun- 
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tain  Hide  and  Wool  Company.  They 
had  two  daughters  and  moved  to  Palm 
Springs,  California  where  they  esta¬ 
blished  The  Beachcomber  Hawaiian 
ready-to-wear  shops. 

My  mother,  Faye,  married  Joseph 
Friedenthal,  whose  father  owned 
Columbia  Knitting  Mills.  After  Pearl 
Harbor  my  father  left  his  family  to  enlist 
in  the  Air  Force;  my  mother  went  to 
work  briefly  at  Kaiser  Shipyards  in  Van¬ 
couver.  In  1944  my  mother,  my  brother 
Larry,  and  I  joined  our  grandparents  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  youngest  Jaloff,  Russell,  lived 
for  a  time  with  Tannette  after  his  father 
became  ill.  He  married  Geraldine  Wolf 
in  Palm  Springs  in  1942  and  they  had 
two  children. 

Thus,  in  retrospect,  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  economic  opportunity  and 
desire  for  ethnic  survival  resulted  in  a 
relocation  strategy  that  worked  for  my 
grandparents.  Their  children  remained 
connected  at  least  marginally  to  Juda¬ 
ism,  married  within  the  faith,  and  raised 
their  children  as  Jews.  Further  demo¬ 
graphic  analysis  probably  would  reveal 
that  this  would  hold  true  for  most  of  the 
Jews  of  Astoria's  past  who  pursued  a 
similar  course. 

Despite  the  new  wave  of  immi¬ 
grants  that  came  along  with  post- 
Depression  economic  recovery,  after  the 
boom  following  the  Second  World  War, 
Astoria's  Jewish  community  began  to 
decline.  A  few  of  the  old-time  families 
like  Greenberg,  Crohn-Karsun,  and 
Solonsky  remained,  with  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  However,  the  remnants  of  these 
families  who  stayed  in  Astoria  lost  their 
Jewish  identity  through  assimilation. 

The  Jews  who  came  to  Astoria  in 
the  Depression  and  whose  business  and 
professional  life  contributed  to  the  most 
cohesive  phase  of  the  community  with 
the  creation  of  the  synagogue:  Harry 
and  Mary  Steinbock,  the  Weinsteins,  the 


Solonskys— also  are  gone.  Today  there 
are  a  few  scattered  Jews  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Some  of  these  are  what  was 
described  to  me  as  "closet"  Jews;  others 
like  Lee  Spangler  and  Carol  Newman 
have  an  interest  in  the  Jewish  spiritual 
path  that  led  them  to  help  conduct 
services  and  bar/bat  mitzvahs  during  the 
last  decade.  Newcomers  to  the  area  and 
summer  visitors  participate  in  a  North 
Coast  Shabbat  group  that  has  lay-led 
services  once  a  month.  But  no  survivors 
of  the  pioneering  Jewish  families  remain 
in  Astoria  as  practicing  Jews.  Unable  to 
nourish  their  particular  culture  on 
Oregon's  farthest-west  shore,  they  have 
vanished  into  assimilation  or  left  for 
regions  more  compatible  to  maintaining 
their  heritage. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Joan  Friedenthal  Steele  was  born 
in  Portland  and  attended  Irvington  and 
the  Sunday  School  at  Temple  Beth 
Israel.  After  a  year  at  Grant  High ,  she 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  where  she  grad¬ 
uated  from  Los  Angeles  High  and 
entered  UCLA.  She  interrupted  her 
education  to  marry  and  start  a  family, 
but  returned  to  UCLA  when  her 
daughter  entered  first  grade,  receiving 
the  PhD.  in  English  in  1970.  She 
taught  for  several  years  at  UCLA  and 
Cal  State  Los  Angeles  before  accepting 
an  administrative  position  at  California 
State  University,  Stanislaus.  After  fif¬ 
teen  years  on  the  Turlock  campus,  she 
took  early  retirement  in  January  1991 
from  her  position  as  Director  of 
Research  and  Grants  and  Editor  of  the 
University  Catalog  and  decided  to 
return  to  Oregon.  She  selected  Ashland 
as  her  new  home  because  of  its  scenic 
beauty  and  cultural  attractions.  (She 
had  attended  the  Shakespeare  Festival 
there  for  many  years  and  could  be 
described  as  a  theatre  addict.) 
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Courtesy  of  Joan  Steele 

Thanksgiving  Day  gathering  in  1990  at  San  Diego. 

L.  to  R.,front  back  to  front:  Fay  Jaloff  Puklus,  Iafay 
Latif  Tannette  Jaloff  Joan  Steele,  Martin  Steele,  Cheryl 
Steele  Latif. 


Joan's  two  children  are  still  in 
California,  though  she  tries  to  entice 
them  to  Ashland  for  visits  so  they  can 
share  its  pleasures.  Son  Martin  Steele  is 
an  artist  and  the  owner  of  a  picture¬ 
framing  company  who  is  active  in  the 
Los  Angeles  arts  community;  daughter 
Cheryl  Latif  is  a  poet  and  writer 
involved  in  public  relations  as  well  as 
community  arts  programs.  Cheryl's  son 
lafay  is  a  sophomore  in  the  UC  Davis 
College  of  Engineering. 


A  promise  to  her  mother  to  write 
about  the  Jaloff  family's  history  was  the 
inspiration  for  the  research  leading  up 
to  this  article.  Besides  research  and 
writing,  Joan's  retirement  years  have 
made  her  an  avid  gardener  who  also 
enjoys  discovering  Oregon's  great  out¬ 
doors,  particularly  the  central  coast 
seashore  and  the  hilts  and  takes  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Rogue  Valley.  Among  her 
other  interests  are  cooking,  needlework, 
and  travel. 
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Origin  of  these  place  names 


Settlers  of  John  Day  and  Fern  Hill 

By  Lawrence  V.  Parker 


(Note:  the  name  of  Fern  Hill  is  often  spelled  with  one  word:  Fernhill.  We  have 
chosen  here  to  use  the  form  found  on  most  maps  and  on  signs  for  the  area.) 


Naming  of  John  Day 

The  John  Day  River  empties  into 
the  Columbia  River  six  miles  east  of  the 
center  of  Astoria.  Lewis  and  Clark 
mentioned  it  in  their  journals  on 
November  27,  1805,  giving  it  an  Indian 
name,  Kekemarke.  Charles  Wilkes,  in 
U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,  Volume 
XXIII,  Hydrography  atlas,  called  it 
“Swan  Creek,”  according  to  Lewis 
McArthur  in  his  book,  Oregon  Geo¬ 
graphic  Names  (Oregon  Historical 
Society  Press).  By  the  late  1840s,  it  was 
generally  referred  to  as  the  John  Day 
River  after  a  member  of  the  Astor-Hunt 
Overland  Party  of  1811-12.  This  river 
empties  into  what  was  earlier  known  as 
Swan  Bay,  later  renamed  Cathlamet 
Bay  after  the  Indian  tribe.  See  the 
article  following  this  one  for  more 
about  the  man,  John  Day. 

Early  Settlers 

White  settlers  began  moving  into 
the  John  Day  River  basin  in  the  1840s. 
The  names  of  some  of  these  people  can 
be  found  in  the  early  provisional 
government  land  records,  the  donation 
land  claim  records,  and  the  deed 
records.  Some  of  their  names  and  the 
dates  they  applied  for  the  claims  follow: 

Frederick  Bobel  in  1846,  Ezra 
Fisher  (1846),  J.H.  McMillen  (1847), 
John  Thesing  (1847),  Jacob  Wair 
(1847),  Lysander  Stone  (1847),  Eli 
Crow  (1848),  Orville  D.  Sturgess 


(1848),  William  H.  Tappin  or  Tappan 
( 1 850),  and  Joshua  Elder  (1850).  These 
men  remained  only  a  short  time  before 
moving  on.  Joshua  Elder  moved  to  a 
donation  land  claim  on  what  is  now  a 
part  of  Warrenton.  E.  C.  Crow  moved 
to  a  claim  in  the  Knappa  area.  Ezra 
Fisher  built  a  house  in  Astoria  that 
became  the  first  post  office  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  a  marker  on  15th 
Street  between  Franklin  and  Exchange 
stands  on  the  spot.  James  H.  McMillen 
proved  up  on  a  claim  in  the  Tualatin 
Plains.  (Marjorie  Glover  Larson,  wife 
of  Harry  Larson  of  Astoria,  is  his 
descendant.)  Tappan  was  the  first  post¬ 
master  at  St.  Helens  and  J.  Wair  was 
probably  the  same  man  who  served  as  a 
legislator  in  the  Oregon  Provisional 
Government. 

Charles  Stevens  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  to  prove  up  on  a  donation  land 
claim  in  the  John  Day-Femhill  area. 
(The  Oregon  Historical  Society  has 
printed  his  letters  in  their  quarterly  in 
Volumes  37  and  38.)  He  settled  on  his 
claim  on  January  15,  1855  and  received 
323.2  acres  in  sections  11,  12,  13  and 
14  along  the  Columbia  River  just  west 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  John  Day  River. 
His  claim  was  purchased  by  Henry 
Powell  whose  daughter  married  Gelo 
Parker,  first  cousin  of  my  grandfather 
A.L.  Parker.  Gelo’s  grandson,  Ed 
Parker  was  the  last  in  the  family  to  own 
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Courtesy  of  Ed  Parker  CCHS  Photo  #93.46.2 

Looking  eastward  toward  the  mouth  of  the  John  Day  River  about  1896.  The  railroad 
tunnel  appears  in  the  background.  Highway  30  is  located  between  the  Henry  Powell 
house  (in  the  foreground)  and  the  river  now. 


this  property. 

Residents  from  the  1870s 

To  learn  the  names  of  some  of  the 
early  settlers  who  followed,  I  read 
through  the  1870,  1880,  1900,  1910  and 
1920  censuses.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me 
to  find  that  my  great  grandfather,  Hiram 
B.  Parker,  was  the  sole  census  taker  in 
Clatsop  and  Columbia  Counties  in 
1870.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  1850s, 
he  was  Clatsop  County  sheriff  for  four 
years  and  he  knew  every  village  and 
horse  trail  in  the  county.  This  came  in 
handy  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  an 
assistant  federal  marshal  in  June  1870 
to  take  the  census  of  Clatsop  and 
Columbia  counties.  He  covered  the 
county  on  horseback,  starting  June  14th, 
completing  his  travels  by  August  25th. 
In  73  days  he  compiled  72  pages  of 
census.  I  reviewed  each  and  every  page 
of  his  work.  What  did  he  find  in  the 


John  Day-Fern  Hill  area?  I’m  sure  he 
found  a  lot  of  tall  timber  and  brush  with 
a  horse  trail  through  it  and  a  few  settlers 
along  the  way.  The  area  was  so  sparsely 
populated  that  he  put  the  Knappa- 
Svensen,  Burnside,  Fern  Hill  and  John 
Day  area  under  one  precinct  called 
“Cathlamet  Bay.” 

In  1880,  the  John  Day  precinct 
was  established.  It  covered  the  area 
from  upper  Alderbrook  in  Astoria  to 
Svensen.  By  1910,  the  John  Day  pre¬ 
cinct  had  grown  so  large  (nine  pages) 
that  it  was  split  into  two  precincts.  John 
Day  Precinct  1  covered  all  of  upper 
Alderbrook  to  Tongue  Point;  Precinct  2 
stretched  from  Tongue  Point  to  Sven¬ 
sen.  Precinct  1  included  Alder,  Ash,  and 
Front  streets,  also  the  Hammond  Lum¬ 
ber  Company.  There  were  sixty-eight 
immigrants  from  India  living  in  small 
houses  and  twenty  Greek  immigrants  in 
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a  boarding  house  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Hammond  mill  where  they  all  worked. 
There  were  376  people  living  in  the  two 
John  Day  precincts  in  1910.  Those  who 
lived  beyond  the  Alderbrook  area 
resided  primarily  on  small  farms  and 
worked  out  as  mill  workers,  fishermen, 
loggers,  and  laborers.  As  the  population 
grew,  it  also  supported  a  plumber,  mail 
carrier,  brick  mason,  county  com¬ 
missioner,  butcher,  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  school  teacher,  carpenter, 
newspaper  worker,  and  members  of 
other  trades. 

Following  are  some  names  of  the 
John  Day  and  Fern  Hill  residents  that  I 
heard  my  parents  mention  when  I  was  a 
boy,  supplemented  by  names  copied 
from  the  1880,  1900  and  1910,  1920 
censuses,  membership  lists  of  the  John 
Day  Community  Club,  and  school 
boards.  (The  1930  census  will  be  open 
to  the  public  about  the  year  2003.) 

Howell  and  Margaret  Lewis 
Robert  and  Edith  Louden 
Perry  and  Martha  Titus 
John  and  Maria  Larson 
Axel  and  Martha  Johnson 
Charles  and  Matilda  Hansen 
William  and  Mary  Chisholm 
A.  Lincoln  and  Anna  Parker 
David  and  Letitia  Keefe 
John  Lewis 

Walter  and  Grace  Blackstock 
Peter  and  Julia  Hume 
Eino  and  Elizabeth  Luukinen 
Frank  and  Elin  Lundman 
Ben  and  Magda  Lien 
Benjamin  and  Lorentze  Ekoos 
Edward  and  Margrete  Grotting 
John  and  Cora  McGuire 
Peary  and  Ida  Parker 
Charles  and  Olga  Lager 
William  and  Marie  Christensen 
John  Woodard 
Walter  and  Frances  Graham 
Kenneth  and  Dollie  Parker 


Gus  and  Svea  Milde 
Olof  and  Hilma  Fellman 
Cornelius  and  Violet  Knudsen 
William  and  Elsie  Wolsiffer 
Frank  and  Janet  Nelson 
Andrew  and  Elin  Carlson 
Albert  and  Mary  Beckner 
John  and  Elsa  Simonsen 
Albert  and  Elsie  Anderson 
Berg  and  Magda  Larson 
John  and  Doris  Sigfridson 
Milo  and  Georgia  Carpenter 
Jenner  and  Letitia  Parker 
Alfred  and  Birgit  Grimstad 
James  and  Annie  Cronk 
Chris  and  Henrietta  Christensen 
Ben  Howe 

Jacob  and  Ingeborg  Gjovik 
Carl  and  Jennie  Savola 
Ole  and  Paula  Aspen 
Peter  Jensen 
Oscar  and  Ellin  Kairola 
James  and  Anna  O’Bryan 
Elias  and  Augusta  Iverson 
The  Lewis  family 

Howell  and  Margaret  Lewis  de¬ 
serve  recognition  as  early  settlers  who 
contributed  much  to  the  community. 
Both  were  bom  in  Carmarthenshire, 
South  Wales.  Howell  came  to  this 
country  in  October  1868,  but  returned 
in  1873  to  Wales  to  marry  Margaret 
Saer.  They  came  to  the  U.S.,  entering  at 
San  Francisco,  and  settled  on  the  home¬ 
stead  claim  (Application  No.  2128) 
which  he  had  applied  for  on  May  1, 

1  872,  the  year  before  he  left  to  get  his 
bride.  It  was  located  on  the  east  side  of 
the  John  Day  River  and  contained  1 34.5 
acres  of  land  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  24,  township  8  north,  range  9 
west.  He  proved  up  on  it  in  May  1877. 
Over  the  years,  he  made  about  ten 
additional  land  purchases. 

Howell  Lewis  was  not  only  a 
farmer  and  a  businessman,  but  also 
served  as  county  commissioner  and  was 
a  member  of  the  International  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.  One  of  his  interests  was 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Gold  Mining 
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Courtesy  of  Bemt  K.  Middleton 

Howell  and  Margaret  Lewis  (taken  about  1880) 


Company  at  Sumpter,  Oregon,  which 
he  helped  to  organize  in  1900. 

The  Lewis  family  donated  land  for 


the  Fern  Hill  Grade  School  and  later  for 
the  Community  Hall.  Margaret  Lewis 
ran  a  store  out  of  their  home,  selling 
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school  supplies  to  the  children  and  was 
postmistress.  One  former  student  at 
Fern  Hill  Grade  School  remembers  her 
as  the  lady  who  had  taught  her  how  to 
swim.  She  has  memories,  too,  of  the 
cold  apple  cider  she  gave  her  to  drink. 

The  Lewises  had  nine  children. 
Three  died  at  a  young  age,  and  one, 
Arthur,  died  at  twenty-one.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  five  children,  three  daughters, 
Anne,  Lillie,  and  Nellie,  became  school 
teachers.  Both  Anne  and  Nellie  taught 
at  Fern  Hill  Grade  School  and  Anne 
became  county  school  superintendent  in 
1932.  The  fourth  daughter,  Minnie, 
married  Frederick  Blakely  Noyes  of 
California  and  they  had  two  children. 
Another  child  of  Margaret  and  Howell 
Lewis  was  Cecil  Lewis  who  conducted 
a  logging  camp  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  John  Day  River  when  he  was  still  a 
young  man.  There  was  an  interesting 
story  about  him  being  attacked  and 
badly  mauled  by  a  black  bear  near  his 
camp;  his  wounds  were  treated  by  a 
doctor  in  Astoria  and  he  survived,  but 
from  then  on  he  shot  at  every  bear  he 
saw.  He  invested  his  earnings  from 
logging  in  an  Astoria  Hotel  which  he 
himself  dynamited  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire  during  the 
1922  Astoria  inferno,  in  the  spirit  of 
doing  what  was  best  for  the  community. 
Cecil  married  Bessie  Dakota  Huntamer 
who  was  from  South  Dakota,  and  they 
had  three  children. 

The  Lewis  ranch  was  near  the 
Fern  Hill  Grade  school  and  all  May  Day 
Festivals  were  held  in  their  orchard.  The 
home  of  this  public  spirited  family  is 
still  standing  on  Fern  Hill  Road. 

Fern  Hill 

The  name  of  Fern  Hill  was 
adopted  when  Mary  A.  Dennis  opened 
the  first  post  office  in  the  area  in  1879, 
closing  it  two  years  later.  The  post 
office  was  reopened  in  1901  in  the 


home  of  Margaret  Lewis  who  served  as 
postmistress  until  1922,  and  it  was  also 
called  Fern  Hill.  The  name  was  given 
to  the  grade  school  built  in  1902  on 
property  the  Lewises  donated  to  the 
school  district  and  has  been  applied  to 
this  area  since  that  time.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  name  was  chosen  by  the  Lewis 
family  not  just  because  Mary  Dennis 
had  used  it  before  or  because  it  was 
descriptive  of  the  landscape,  but 
because  it  reminded  Howell  and 
Margaret  Lewis  of  their  hometown  of 
Laughame  far  away  in  Carmarthenshire 
County,  in  South  Wales,  Great  Britain. 
Relatives  of  the  Lewis  family  sent  me  a 
map  of  Laughame  and  an  entry  from 
the  1851  census  of  Wales  which  shows 
the  Howell  Lewis  family  living  on 
Horsepoole  Street.  This  street  passed 
near  an  area  called  “Fern  Hill”  that  was 
so  noted  for  its  beauty  that  it  was 
described  in  a  book,  Antiquities  of 
Laughame ,  which  was  published  about 
the  time  the  Lewises  left  Wales.  This 
beautiful  Welsh  Fern  Hill  was  some 
years  later  the  subject  of  a  poem  by 
Dylan  Thomas. 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  did  not 
recognize  Fem  Hill  as  a  separate  pre¬ 
cinct  in  1880,  1900,  or  1910.  They  call¬ 
ed  the  entire  area  “John  Day  Precinct.” 
When  the  new  Columbia  River  highway 
was  built  in  1918,  the  area  near  the  Fem 
Hill  Grade  School  was  by-passed.  The 
old  highway  (original  wagon  road) 
which  passed  the  school  was  renamed 
Fem  Hill  Road  and  this  name  finally 
shows  up  as  a  subdivision  of  the  John 
Day  Precinct  in  the  1920  census.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area  are  not  always  sure  of 
where  the  actual  boundaries  lie  between 
the  two  communities.  In  general,  those 
living  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  refer 
to  the  area  as  Fem  Hill;  those  on  the 
west  call  that  area  John  Day.  Railroad 
stations  were  once  located  on  both  sides 
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of  the  river  near  the  mouth.  The  station 
on  the  west  side  was  known  as  Van 
Dusen.  [Editor’s  note:  Lewis 
McArthur’s  Oregon  Geographic  Names 
book  states  that  the  stop  was  named 
after  the  well-known  family  of  Astoria. 
It  was  more  likely  named  for  Edward 
and  Mary  Van  Dusen  who  lived  nearby 
and  show  up  on  the  1870  census  here.] 

The  fertile  soil  of  the  John  Day 
River  area  has  produced  some  remark¬ 
able  crops.  A  newspaper  article  from 
1 888  notes  that  Howell  Lewis  grew  oats 
over  six  feet  tall  and  had  harvested 
three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre.  Dikes  and  tidegates  reclaimed 
much  of  the  land  from  the  tides  before 
my  grandfather,  A.  Lincoln  Parker, 
bought  his  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  in  1890.  A  wagon  road  crossed 
his  tideland  then  and  ten  years  later,  he 
had  a  dairy  down  in  it.  My  dad,  Peary 
Parker,  bought  his  farm  in  1917  and  the 
dikes  must  have  been  built  before  that. 
In  the  mid  1920s,  a  tide  gate  rotted  out 
and  the  Parker,  Johnson  and  Lager 
farms  were  flooded.  It  probably  took 
some  twenty  years  for  it  to  rot,  so  it 
may  have  been  put  in  about  1900. 
Howell  Lewis  hired  A.V.  Allen,  Jr.  in 
1916  to  build  a  dike  on  the  bank  of  the 
John  Day  River  along  his  farm.  As 
more  land  became  available  when  the 
dikes  went  in,  the  number  of  farms 
grew.  Most  had  milk  cows,  selling  raw 
milk  to  the  local  creamery  to  make 
butter,  cottage  cheese,  ice  cream,  etc. 
My  folks  sold  five  to  ten  gallons  of  milk 
daily  to  the  creamery. 

Water  District 

In  March  1923  Howell  Lewis, 
Phema  Hutchinson,  Bernhard  Lien,  Ole 
Aspen,  Gus  Anderson,  Peter  Hume,  and 
Gus  Milde  formed  the  Fern  Hill  Water 
Company  to  contract  with  the  City  of 
Astoria  to  pipe  city  water  to  the  Fern 
Hill  area.  They  probably  had  water 


within  a  couple  years,  but  much  of  the 
John  Day  area  did  not  get  city  water  for 
another  twenty  years.  My  folks,  on 
Parker  Road,  were  on  a  gravity  water 
system  that  drew  water  from  a  big  tank 
installed  in  a  nearby  canyon.  In  the  late 
1930s  they  dug  a  well.  If  1  recall  cor¬ 
rectly,  they  did  not  get  city  water  until 
the  mid  1940s. 

Roads  and  Bridges 

An  1 879  newspaper  article  report¬ 
ed  that  a  new  trail  from  the  John  Day 
settlement  to  Astoria  crossed  through 
some  splendid  land  on  which  a  wagon 
road  could  readily  be  built.  And  within 
a  few  years,  it  was  built.  The  original 
wagon  road  from  upper  Alderbrook 
circled  the  side  of  the  hill  facing  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Hammond 
Lumber  Company.  It  crossed  the  neck 
of  Tongue  Point  and  continued  easterly, 
probably  along  the  shoreline  of  the  bay, 
crossing  Mill  Creek  near  its  mouth. 
When  it  approached  the  mouth  of  the 
John  Day  River  it  turned  southeast  on 
ground  above  tide  level.  At  the  Lager 
ranch  area,  which  was  diked,  the  wagon 
road  entered  the  tideland  and  followed 
the  dike  up  to  the  A.L.  Parker  farm. 
From  there  it  remained  on  the  west  side 
of  the  John  Day  River  for  about  a  mile, 
where  a  wooden  bridge  crossed  over  the 
river.  The  road  passed  the  Howell 
Lewis  farm,  circled  up  the  hill  past  the 
Fern  Hill  Grade  School,  following  the 
path  of  the  present  Fern  Hill  Road 
toward  the  Columbia  River.  A  portion 
of  this  road  has  been  vacated  and  no 
longer  makes  a  complete  circuit. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was 
another  pioneer  wagon  road  which 
branched  off  Parker  Road  and  went 
about  half  a  mile  back  into  the  timber. 
The  road  ended  up  at  an  open  fern- 
covered  hill  which  my  dad  called  the 
"Morton  Femhill,”  after  a  pioneer.  This 
was  my  dad’s  favorite  deer  hunting 
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This  covered  bridge  over  the  John  Day  River  was  built  in 
1918  at  a  cost  of  $ 25,000  and  was  used  for  eighteen 
years.  It  was  built  of  wood  since  steel  was  in  short  supply 
during  the  first  world  war.  The  bridge  consisted  of  two 
108-foot  Howe  trusses  with  a  40-foot  draw  span  of  the 
single  leaf  bascule  type,  operated  by  a  windlass.  The  next 
bridge  was  built  closer  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


area.  This  homestead  was  abandoned  in 
the  early  1900s  and  only  the  apple  trees 
remained.  On  the  third  ridge  of  the 
Morton  Femhill,  and  a  short  distance 
into  the  timber  another  abandoned 
homestead  once  stood.  All  that 
remained  there  were  ivy  vines  growing 
up  the  fir  trees,  a  few  old  red  brick,  and 
some  rusty  tin  cans.  My  dad  called  this 
abandoned  homestead  the  Allen  place. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the 
homestead  records  includes  the  claims 


of  Orlando  F.  Morton, 
which  he  applied  for  in 
1883,  and  John  Allen  in 
1885.  The  road  went 
past  these  places,  and 
came  out  at  Mill  Creek 
with  a  trail  branching 
off  toward  Kenneth 
Parker’s  house.  (He  was 
Gelo  Parker’s  son.)  This 
section  of  the  old 
pioneer  road  became 
overgrown  with  brush 
and  was  steep,  not 
suitable  for  wagon 
travel.  On  August  25, 
1908,  my  dad  rode  a 
horse  out  from  John 
Day  to  Astoria  on  this 
trail  to  get  a  doctor  for 
his  dying  mother.  In 
the  mid- 1930s  my 
grandfather,  A.  Lincoln 
Parker,  cleared  the  trail 
from  the  Morton 
Femhill  to  Mill  Creek. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
used  to  enjoy  hiking 
these  old  trails. 

In  1918  to  1919, 
the  Columbia  River 
Highway  was  built.  It 
followed  the  same 
general  route  as  the 
wagon  road  from  upper 
Alderbrook  to  the  Lager  ranch  in  John 
Day.  It  did  not  curve  down  to  the 
dike  area  along  the  river,  but  was 
graded  above  tide  level,  about  seven 
hundred  feet  from  the  river,  and  a  dirt 
fill  was  added  in  areas  where  it  crossed 
tideland.  A  covered  bridge  was  built  in 
1918  about  one  mile  downstream  from 
the  old  wooden  bridge.  Since  the  John 
Day  River  is  navigable  by  small  boats, 
it  was  necessary  to  built  a  drawbridge. 
It  had  two  108-foot  trusses  with 
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Courtesy  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  #OR4. 80849 

Side  view  of  the  John  Day  covered  bridge.  A  model  of  this  bridge  was  built  by  Charles 
B.  Saucy  of  Portland  and  is  in  the  CCHS  collection. 


a  draw  span  of  the  single  leaf  bascule 
type,  operated  by  a  windlass.  In  1933,  a 
bridge  a  short  distance  down  stream 
replaced  it  and  in  the  mid-eighties, 
another  bridge  was  built  which  crossed 
directly  through  the  location  where  my 
grandfather’s  house  once  stood. 
Schools 

The  Fall  1993  issue  of  Cumtux 
tells  the  story  of  the  schools  in  the  John 
Day  and  Fern  Hill  areas.  The  old  John 
Day  school  building,  built  by  my 
grandfather,  A.  L.  Parker,  and  located 
on  Parker  Road,  is  used  today  as  a 
residence.  The  school  building  which 
replaced  it  on  Fern  Hill  road  on  the 
Lewis  property  also  still  stands.  It  was 
originally  a  one  room  school.  In  1902, 


a  contract  was  signed  with  C.C. 
Palmberg  of  Astoria  to  build  it  for 
$840.  About  1 9 1 7  to  1 9 1 8,  a  new  room 
was  added  on,  the  building  was  raised 
up  a  level  and  a  basement  added,  with 
the  entrance  to  the  building  moved  to 
the  side.  There  are  at  least  two  former 
students  who  remember  it  in  the  days 
when  it  was  a  one-room  school. 

The  children  of  upper  Alderbrook 
attended  the  Alderbrook  school  until  it 
was  tom  down  about  1930.  After  that 
they  were  bused  to  Fern  Hill  school.  In 
1 955,  the  Fern  Hill  district  consolidated 
with  the  Astoria  district  and  the  students 
have  since  attended  Astoria  schools. 
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Courtesy  of  Edna  (Hansen)  Carlson  and  Judy  Rudolfi 
Fernhill  Grade  School  (one  room  school)  taken  about  191 7-1918.  Soon  after  this 
picture  was  taken,  the  school  was  raised,  the  basement  built  and  another  room  was 
added  on. 


Informants: 

Alice  (Lien)  Ranta  of  Fern  Hill; 
Lorna  (Larson)  Kairola  of  John  Day; 
Bob  Ekoos,  Nanoose  Bay,  British 
Columbia;  Eldon  Cronk,  Hanford,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Edwin  Parker,  Astoria,  Oregon; 
Laveme  (Sigfridson)  Wahlstrom,  Bea¬ 
verton,  Oregon;  Bemt  K.  Middleton, 
Mesa,  Arizona;  Clarence  Parker,  Sun 
River,  Oregon;  Erling  Grimstad,  New¬ 
port,  Oregon;  Howard  Parker,  San 
Rafael,  California,  Verdun  Parker,  San 
Bruno,  California;  Edna  (Hansen)  Carl¬ 
son,  Fern  Hill,  Oregon,  Clara  (Christen¬ 
sen)  Oles,  San  Diego,  California;  and 
William  Fenton  (Historian  and  Gene¬ 
alogist),  Alexandria,  Virginia. 


Naming  John  Day  River 

Narrative  of  a  Pioneer  Incident  and 
Fact  of  History 

John  Day,  one  of  the  finest 
streams  of  Eastern  Oregon,  rises  to  the 
Blue  mountains  and  running  west  and 
south,  empties  into  the  Columbia  river 
some  forty  miles  above  The  Dalles. 
John  Day  was  so  named  after  an  old 
trapper,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who  died 
at  Astoria  about  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Day 
was  an  employee  of  Mr.  Crook  of  the 
Northwestern  Fur  company  and  who,  in 
company  with  his  employer,  had 
crossed  the  plains  along  with  the  first 
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Courtesy  of  Edna  (Hansen)  Carlson  and  Judy  Rudolfi 

1911  Photo  of  the  Fernhill  Grade  School 

Front  Row,  L.  -  R.:  Patrick  Boyle,  Melvin  Parker,  Annie  Hansen,  Marion  Davis,  Carl 
Hansen,  Elsa  Larson 

2nd  Row:  George  Service,  Dewey  Parker,  Bonnie  Service,  Joseph  Davis,  Mary>  Boyle, 
Goldie  Gullickson,  Eugene  Davis 

3rd  Row:  Nellie  Lewis  (teacher)  Wenning  Parker,  Mary  Service,  Alice  Johnson 


voyagers.  Day  becoming  sick  on  Snake 
river  about  Fort  Hall,  Mr.  Crook  refused 
to  leave  him  and  remained  by  his  side 
some  twenty  days  before  he  was  able  to 
travel.  During  that  time  their  com¬ 
panions  had  made  such  headway  that  it 
was  impossible  to  overtake  them.  They 
followed  on  but  snows  overtook  them 
and  their  exposure  was  terrible.  They 
finally  reached  Walla  Walla.  The 
Indians  there  treated  them  very  kindly 
and  assisted  them  on  their  way.  At  the 


mouth  of  the  John  Day  river  they  were 
overpowered  by  a  band  of  Indians, 
robbed,  stripped  and  turned  loose  to 
starve,  not  even  permitted  to  retain  their 
flint  and  steel,  the  mountaineers  match 
with  which  they  might  make  a  fire  to 
keep  warm  during  the  chilly  March 
nights.  In  this  pitiful  plight,  they 
attempted  to  get  back  to  the  friendly 
Walla  Wallans  and  had  made  about 
eighty  miles  along  the  river  when 
fortunately  they  met  Mr.  Stewart 
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[Robert  Stuart]  and  followers  in  their 
canoes  on  their  way  to  Astoria.  They 
took  the  unfortunate  men  in,  clothed, 
fed  and  carried  them  down  the  river. 

In  June  1812,  Robert  Stewart  was 
selected  to  carry  dispatches  from  Fort 
Astoria  to  New  York,  across  the  con¬ 
tinent.  This  was  a  dangerous  enterprise 
and  he  selected  four  trusty  and  well- 
tried  men  as  companions  in  this  voyage. 
They  were  Ben  Jones,  John  Day,  A. 
Vallar  and  F.  LeClerc.  The  company 
left  Astoria  on  the  29th  of  June  and  on 
the  morning  of  July  2,  John  Day  began 
to  show  some  strange  freaks  and  in  a 
few  days  became  so  crazy  that  he 
several  times  attempted  his  own  life. 
When  they  had  proceeded  as  far  inland 
as  the  stream  that  now  bears  his  name, 
it  became  evident  to  his  companions 
that  he  would  be  no  better  and  that  thus 
burdened  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  proceed.  They  therefore  con¬ 
tracted  with  some  friendly  Indians  to 
convey  him  back  to  the  fort.  His  frank, 
brave  and  loyal  qualities  had  made  him 
a  universal  favorite  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  concern  and  tears  of  regret  that 
his  comrades  saw  the  poor  fellow  tied  in 
the  canoe  and  carried  away.  The  Indians 
performed  their  task  faithfully  and 
turned  him  over  to  his  friends  at 
Astoria.  But  his  mind  was  completely 
shattered  and  his  constitution  broken, 
and  he  soon  after  died  and  was  laid  to 
rest  where  the  Columbia  and  Pacific 
join  in  singing  his  eternal  requiem. 
Capital  Journal 


John  Day 's  River  in  this  county,  is 
also  named  after  the  same  individual, 
thus  making  two  streams  in  the  same 
state  named  the  same,  and  after  the 
same  man. 

Additional  biographical  data 

John  Day,  the  son  of  Ambrose 
Day  of  Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  was 
born  February  16,  1771.  Though  for 
most  of  his  life  he  was  a  backwoods¬ 
man  and  fur  trapper;  his  early  adult 
years  were  spent  farming  in  Kentucky 
and  later  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  It  is  there 
that  on  March  2,  1798,  he  petitioned  the 
Spanish  governor  to  grant  him  land  on 
a  river  south  of  the  Missouri  for  use  as 
a  habitacion  (plantation).  The  Spaniards 
granted  him  a  large  piece  of  land  on  the 
Point  Labaddie  Creek  in  present  day 
Franklin  County,  Missouri  on  which  he 
cultivated  a  large  field  of  com.  In  1805 
he  sold  or  mortgaged  a  portion  of  his 
plantation. 

In  Boone’s  Lick  Country  near 
Franklin,  Missouri  in  1809,  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  deposit  of  salt  peter  which  he 
and  two  others  mined.  The  next  year  he 
was  working  for  Ramsey  Crook  and 
other  traders,  gathering  furs  on  the 
Missouri  River.  In  the  fall  of  1810  or 
early  1811,  he  entered  Wilson  Price 
Hunt’s  camp  on  the  Nodaway  River  and 
was  signed  up  as  a  member  of  the  Astor 
Hunt  Overland  Party. 

John  Day  was  six  feet  two  inches 
tall,  and  before  his  ordeal  in  1812, 
appeared  to  have  the  tough  constitution 
required  of  those  who  conquered  the  West. 


Back  issues  of  Cumtux  can  be  purchased  from  CCHS  at  1618  Exchange,  | 
Astoria,  OR  97103.  They  are  priced  at  $5.00  each  (except  for  the  special  Flavel  | 
issue  which  is  $7.00).  To  order  by  mail  add  $1.25  postage  and  handling  for  each  1 
issue.  | 
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Reference  book  considerations 

Emma  Gene  Miller’s  book, 
Clatsop  County ,  is  the  standard 
reference  for  the  history  of  the  area.  It 
has  a  prominent  place  on  my  shelf  and 
1  refer  to  it  often.  But  those  who  rely  on 
this  book  for  their  information  should 
be  aware  that  it  contains  many  errors 
and  inconsistencies.  Page  106  has  what 
I  believe  to  be  two  errors  back  to  back. 
The  first  claims  that  the  Occident  Hotel 
in  Astoria  was  built  in  1850.  This  mis¬ 
information  came  from  a  faulty  news¬ 
paper  article  printed  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Earlier  records  show  that  the 
hotel  was  built  about  1868.  Jim 
Dennon,  former  editor  of  Cumtux, 
corrected  Miller’s  error  in  the  Summer 
1991  issue  of  Cumtux  on  page  26. 

The  next  paragraph  in  Miller’s 
book  states  that  in  1856  Henry  Wein- 
hard  started  a  one-man  operation  of  a 
brewing  establishment  in  Astoria,  the 
first  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
source  of  this  statement  is  a  mystery. 
Henry  Weinhard  began  operating  his 
brewery  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  1856, 
then  moved  it  to  Portland  soon  after, 
according  to  the  Oregon  Historical 
quarterlies,  his  biography  in  Rev.  H.K. 
Hines  1 893  book.  An  Illustrated  History 
of  the  State  of  Oregon ,  and  books  on 
breweries  in  Oregon  researched  by 
Bonnie  Oathes.  Astoria  resident  Henry 
Wagner,  who  is  the  great  grandson  of 
Henry  Weinhard,  agrees  that  Emma 
Gene  Miller  was  mistaken.  This  error 
unfortunately  appears  in  new  local  tour¬ 
ist  literature  and  it  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  reappear  forever  until  her  book 
is  revised.  A  good  source  on  the  subject 
is  Evelyn  Hankel’s  article  “Early 
Astoria  Breweries,”  in  the  Fall  1989 
Cumtux. 


Socialists  in  Astoria 

The  Spring  issue  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly  has  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  article  by  Paul  George  Hummasti 
about  the  socialist  Tovari  Press  in 
Astoria.  The  author  is  a  former  resident 
of  our  county  and  in  1979  wrote,  Fin¬ 
nish  Radicals  in  Astoria,  Oregon  1904- 
1 940 ,  a  book  that  can  be  found  at  the 
Astoria  Library. 

Charles  Haddix  brought  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  error  in  a  caption  accom¬ 
panying  the  OHO  article.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  office  of  the  Tovari  was  on 
7th  Street  across  from  the  post  office, 
not  on  Taylor  Street  or  in  Uniontown  as 
the  caption  read. 

Errors  have  appeared  in  Cumtux 
from  time  to  time.  If  you  find  one,  let 
us  know  and  we  will  make  a  correction 
in  the  next  issue. 

The  Schnitzer  Family 

It  was  only  a  coincidence  that  Joan 
Steele  wrote  about  Sam  Schnitzer  in 
Cumtux  at  the  same  time  that  his  grand¬ 
son,  Jordan  Schnitzer,  was  chosen  to  be 
a  recipient  of  the  annual  CCHS  award. 
A  sense  of  public  responsibility  runs  in 
the  family:  Jordan’s  parents,  Harold  and 
Arlene  Schnitzer,  were  recently  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Portland  First  Citizen 
Award  for  their  many  good  works 
( tzedakah ).  See  the  March  24th 
Oregonian. 

From  Jordan  we  learned  that  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Simon  Director, 
had  owned  the  Osburn-O’Brien  build¬ 
ing  at  14th  and  Commercial  in  Astoria 
and  that  his  mother  worked  in  Astoria 
during  the  Second  World  War.  The 
Schnitzer  family  had  a  house  in  Sea¬ 
side,  then  bought  property  in  Gearhart 
in  the  1970s  where  they  still  maintain  a 
vacation  home. 


Hattie  Wise  with  her  court  in  1908,  the  year  she  was  chosen  queen  of  the  Regatta.  She 
was  crowned  by  the  mayor  of  Astoria,  her  father. 
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